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' INTRODUCTION 

Activities in higljer education during the biennium-1924-1926 do 
not to have been inspired merely by the desire to pacify criticism 
of details or to patch up weak spots in the educational fabric. The 
tmdency was to “raise the previous question" concerning the fuhc- 
ons of alleges and universities.apd to modi^ procedures to serve 
more jwrfectly the purposes accepted as basioT This survey of higher 
education durmg the two years is an attempt to present briefly some 
(Uhe events of action and of discussion wWch»have promoted or 
oostructed the tendencies to restafe higher educational objectives and 
to reconstitute rellege andjiniversity organization and procedures. 
Review of educational journal]fpresidents» reports, and pamphlet 
erature, of books, and of proceedings of the learned and adminis- 
trative associations confirms impressions regarding the nature of 
current edueational thought which had been previously derived from 
^tact with the officers and faculties of a hundred or more universi- 
ties and colleges scattered %oughout the Uiited’ States. Specific 
phases of educational activity and gf conflicting opinion disci^ in 
ffie succeeding pages are unified by their relation to certain general 
tradgncies of higher education during recent yeara These tenden* 
ciw may be summarized in broad terms' by four statements;. , 
First. Di^u^on of the basic objectives pf 'higher education has 
bwn conducted m general from tlm standpoint of emotional prejudice, 
rather than upon the basis of scientific collection and treatment of 

obligatiops and the position of 
mghV education in its relations to the present social 'ain^ economic 
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SeQond. Modification of conventional educational procedure and 
creation of new procedures have, on the contrary, been characterized 
by increasing thoroughness of investigation in accordance' with scien- 
tific meth^s. ' < ^ 

Third. Kedefinition of objectives and adaptation of organization 
and procedure have been motivated by interest in the individual 
student. 

Fourth. Modification of the educational organization and of both 
content and methods of instruction' hhs been characterized by intensi- 
fication of the educational process. 

The distinctions made by this fourfold analysis of tendencies^ dis- 
covered by reading and personal contact, do not constitute successive 
topics in the discussion presented by this review, but serve to indicate 
the general course of the argument. 

t • 

OBJECTIVES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Many forces have combined to incite reexamination and restate- 
ment of the fundamental objectives of higher education.* But five 
causes have in the main provoked discussion. Three of thcst^large 
attendance, high costs, and public pi'essure through political action— 
have operated as iihmediate and practical spurns to thought and 
action. Two* causes have been abstract and theoretical in nature: 
First, the conviction that the cultural and the vocationa\ are inher- 
ently in opposition, and, second, the conviction that edueXtipn is a 
life process and should be so recognized by institutional orga'hiz^tion 
and procedure. Each of these five causes actuating discuss^, will 

TjtRGE ATTENDANCE 


l>e considered in turn. 


Incidental fb recent tremendous growth in* attendance upon insti- 
tutions of higlier learning, characterized by one writer as college • 
contagion,’^ an element of doubt has been introduceSHnto onr faith in 
higher education as the panacea of all individual and social ills. This 
doubt is still largely confined to-^^e intellectuals, and it has not os , 
yet-destroyed the confidence 6f the ^neral publicdn the desirability 
and' benefits of college education. The common man still puts defer- . 
ence and respect into the phrase, “ He is a college graduate.’’ Preai' 
dent 6ofFman, of the University of Minnesota, picturda the situation: 

For years tbe staffs of State Instltntlons hdve encobraged the yoatb of tbe 
Stale to believe that attendance at the uDlyersIty was their areat opportunltr 
uod the youth have accepted these statements at their face value. They liave 
come in respoose to an urgent appeal, and the patdic will Insist upoa tbe 
obligation Implied In this appeal being fulfilled. ^ 

Large attendance has brought cries of dismay, of alarm, and of 
doubt from administrative and faculty officera, who, in spite of im 
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I iately practical difficulties, might have been expected to exu|^ 
at last our^ faith in higher education was to be justified by uni- 
al participation in its benefits. Those who were most insistent 
rging higher education havfe displayed the least persistent ^nd 
least robust faith. Confronted with the realization of their aspi- 
>ns, jnany educationists have occupied themselves jrith the details 
he difficulties caused by large numbers, while others have at- 
)ted to disavow- responsibility by redefining the functions of 
er education in restricted terms which can be reconciled with 
* or less arbitrary measures taken to reduce the pressure. Here' 
there, however, a voice is raised which implies protest against 
dient measures and arguments or against weak abandonment of 
ler ideals. Dr, William O. Thompson says: 

ofin not coreect the evils due to excoMolve enrollment by protesting that * 
Indents are Inferior. Some other metbod awaits our discovery. 

esident Kinley, of Illinois, repudiates hysteria and gives perspec- 
lo the situation: ‘ ' 

B simply a rnlHlng of the level of. education to a new minimum standard 
e great mass of the people and la parallel wlttf the establishment of un 
cun minimum standard In economic life. 

ere is in this simple statement unflurried strength of confidence 
e past and in the future of American education. It reflects 
bed thought upon higher education ii> its social and economUf 
g. . • 

fge attendance has had great constructive ipfluence, however, in 
Dting clear stat^^t of the objectives of the American uni- 
y as distinguished f^om the Ami^rican college. In the past 
rm “ university ” has been used in a very loose sense. In so far 
ige in the United States has ascribed any special significance 
word it has meant merely a collection of colleges which included 
r more professional schools. ^ The conception has been- one of 
ind complexity of organization, rather than one of specific 
tional function. The unprecedented grdVvth of college attend- ’ 

It both the .smaller and the larger institutions has tended to 
about definition of the objectives of some of the Ikrger uni- 
ies in terms of educational service On a specifically university 
In Other words, a type of service' distinct from that of the 
ional Ammcan college is being created and consciously differ- 
id'as “university work.” This service is more closely related 
IQ tone and purpose, to the graduate and professional schools than to . 
undergraduate types of instruction. So far as time and age of stu- ' 

. dents ere concerned, it tends to break into the midst of the trodi- 
fional four-year -college course at approximately the middle point, 
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but with respect lo sttident abilities and definiteness of purpose is 
more highjy selective than are the upper divisions of ordinary four- 
year colleges. 

The tendency to create a limited >nd deBnite purpose of university 
character, in the European sense, i^evidcnt in the statement made 
by the board of curators of the TTniversity of Missouri: 

It l8 the purpose of the unlTcrsity to maintain Itself as a school of hifher 
training for professional work, rather than as a direct competitor of the Jnnlor 
colleges, 0>e teachers' colleges, and the endowed colleges, for stndepts of fresh; 
man and sophcmiore rank. It Is, therefore, particularly pleasing* to know that 
onr Increase In enrollment, whi< h has carried the unlTersity to the highest point 
of attendance In Its history, la almost exclusively in the graduate school and 
In the pMofesetonal schools. r - • 

Harvard, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins in the Ea^ hnd Stanford 
University in the West seem to have most clearly dcfincfd and limited 
their- university functions in such a way as to minimize empk. -s 
upon their, work in the lower -divisions. The University of Michigan 
and Chicago University seem to be developing in the |ame direction. 
Readjustments of organization, of curriculum eonttot, and of meth- 
ods, which indicate practical steps taken to put this revised concep- 
tion of the university into actual operation, will be reviewed at a 
later point in this survey. ' * 

• • * • 

• > 

^ > THS JUmOE COLLBOl 


Large college attendance llUs tended to distort the educational sig. 
-nificance of tl\e junior college and to divert its development from the 
aims that p^chological and social considerations intended that it 
should serve. The idea of the junior college was seized by the four- 
year-inrtitutions as a me<^ pf relief fiy>m the numbers and troubles 
which crowd their freshman and sophomore years. Educational' 
functions peculiar to the theory of tliQ junior college have to a large 
extent been lost to sight in the desire to emphaoze this* typo of insti- 
tution as a source of relief for overcrowded colleges and universities. 
The argument that the junior college is intended to ehrich and raisi 
the level of local educational, opportunity might well have been ad- 
vanced as cover for the self-interest of the four-year institutions, but 
this has not usually been the case. Oi)e president of a college in a 
Western State where junior colleges have developed extensively wiS 
M by the nature of their advocacy to question the^oneety of educa- 
tional arguments offered in thqir favor. Jn picturesque language he 
asMrted that “The junior college was conceived in dishonor an^ ja 
being nursed upon deception.” , 

The results of junior college growth have on the whole, however, 
not met the expectations of those who looked to it to reduce attend* 
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inoe at the four-year mstitutiona. The junior college movement 
has not kept pac^ with the demand for education beyond ,the high 
school. Emphasis, has been placed upon ^rallellng the' first two 
years of the four-year college course in ftie nature of the work 
offered, in methods, and in the training of the faculty. Standards 
!or the junior college have -been se\ up in terms applicable to the 
four-year colleges. 'The result probably has been to increase -rather 
than to diminish the demand for four 'years of college eduction. 
Realization »of this fact is now beginnjiig to make possible reaaser- 
tion of the original purposes of the junior college and to permit 
more thoughtful direction of their operation to the at;tmnment’of 
these objectives. . ‘ ' 

More complete recognition of its pieculiar objectives n^ay counteract 
I a tendency in junior college development that is cause for concern 
both to four-year institutions and to those who regard the junior 
college as having a sp^fic place and functien'in our system of edu- 
cation. Since emphasis has been upon junior college work as the 
first two yearn of the traditional college course, only the first half 
of whnt is still linked upon as a unit period -in higher education, 
the natural ambition of these institutions h^ been to convert them- 
selves into full-grown four-year colleges, cjear definition of specific 
objectives for the junior ^llege may be expected to'discourage- 
further deirelopment in thy direction. 4 • 

“It still remains to be seen whether these objectives will tend to 
producb separate 'junior college units or ‘whether the work of the 
high school will be extended to cover the entire field of what is now, 
upon ^hnical and psychologicial ^unds, regarded as Secondary 
education. The probability is that, ^along with the 'development 
of junior cojlege education to provide “completion” training not 
now furnished systematically either in the high school -or college, 
will be developed a type of training that will contemplate possa^ , 
fiom ji^or college to the advanced technical schools or to 
institutions with objecUves of the peculiarly university type 
described above. * 

If this.should be the case, four-year colleges may be tempted to 
jump to the conclusion that they, will be squeezed ofit between the 
junior college and the university. In view of .the diversity of 
American educational tastes and ambitions and of *the ever-growing 
demand for education, this would be an inference founded u^ii 
insufficient oonsideratibn. The most important effect of such coordi- 
niUon of junior college ;fmd nnifersity would lintriBute to the ! w 

influences which already make it highly desirabb tha^ the four-year^ * 
colleges redefiqe.their'objectives and position. 
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During the past two years the reaction of the smaUer and denomi- 
iiationat colleges to the pressure of extraordinary enrollments indi- 
cates that in many instances dismay -is giving place to intelligent 
measures which look to relief and improved service through revisioir- 
of their educational and social positions, TwtS or three years ago it 
was quite usual to hear large and small college officers alike assert 
that the small and the de nominational college can not compete with 
the large or the SUte-supported institution. This opinion was apt 
based upon anything in tl\e nature of small-college educational serv- 
ice which made it impossible for tlieni to secure students. Tlie nM^f — 
confident prediction of the decline of th^ small college was made at • 
time when the problem of caring for largely increased enrollment wis 
most pressing. Inability to compete was assumed largely upon the 
ground that the small private institution could not meet the cost of 
educating the lar^ numbers seeking admission. Recent indications 
seem to show that here and there the small college tends to abandon 
its interpretation of its mission in the old terms of competition. The 
coinpetitive situation exists only so lo)ig as the small institution fails 
to cut its pattern to ite cloth and to place itself upon a level of educa- 
tional service for a chosen clientele, which canjiot bo provided easily 
by large institutions. Small colleges are beginning to recognize the 
essentially local character of thtfir constituency and to take advantage 
• of the opportunities offered by multitudinous demands for higher 
education by developing distinctive e<lucational character and service. 

Inadequate adjustment to modern educational i^onditions on the 
part of the small. college has been due not to lack of ideals but to fail- 
ure to examine institutional objectives in the light ot 'social and eco- 
nomic facts deteiinitied and interpreted, in the scientific rather than 
the emotional spirit. It is encouraging to discover in how many in- 
stances small colleges (Amherst, Wabash, Wells, Carleton, Baylor 
University, California Institute of Technology, Cornell Collet, and 
many others) have substituted, for generalities about high instijn- 
tional ideals and magnificent and honorable history, carefully defined 
programs of material and educational development directed to dis- 
tinctive types of service. Objectives scientifically defined and em- 
bjiraied in practical programs will, under present conditions of wealth 
tod generosity, bring support to the s^l as well as to the laige 
institutions. ' 

Reconsideration of the aims of the small college hitw usually been 
expresed by turning aside fsom attempts to rival large institntions 
in yznety and scope of offerings and confining service to student 
bodies selected from 'limited groups unified by more equal ability, 

. oq^on aims, or other social relationships. The . action taken to 
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proMem of increasing numbers by providing increased opportunities. 
In the face of the ever-growing army seeking higher education, 
Catholic educational agenciw give no hint of adopting the policy of 
strategic withdrawal f<^r the purpose of consolidating >their position. 
They seem determined to meet the situation by expenditure of 
^ * extraordina^ energy and resources. 

In spite of the cc^usion of action and of discussion during recent 
years, indicat ions^a^ numerous that large college attcndahce has 
tended to bring abouf constructive redeflnition of the objectives of 
higher education and of higher educational institutions. The coo- 
corn and distress caused by more rapid growth of ^bdenl Ixm1i« 
Uian of material resourc^ have stimulated educational thought and 
i^pired attempts to steer institutional efforts into definite ct)urses.' 
Clearer conceptions of distinctively university functions are being 
recognized. The junior college movement now aeenis likely tp be 
t^rmitted to define its educational purposes. Small and dcnomini* 
tional colleges are abandoning competitive conceptions and seeking 
to formulate objectives in terms of effective service, specific in char* 
acter. Haphazard and vague eilucational aims on the part of all (be 
agencies of higher education tend, under the pressure of s(u«lent 
d^ond, to give place to more exact definitions of function which 
will permit coordination and economy in educational service. 

COStS^Pf HIGHER EDUCATION 

The rising costs of higher education as a factor in redefinition of 
institutional purposes have been, o^coursp, intimately related to the 
grtiat increase ii\ the number of students. But in addition to growing 
arising^from larger attendance, expenses have been increased by 
, high prices paid for the materials and services purchased by the col* 
leges and universities. This is especially true in the case of per* 
sonnet. High costs are due in large measure, however, to the great 
multiplication of educational offerings in practically all educational 
institutions. This increase in variety of educational work came with 
the extension of higher education beyond the boundaries* previously 
., defining the liberal arts college. Expansion hits been by no' means 
sudden, but the war gave an impetus to multiplication of offerings 
which make it seem so. Scientific and ^material progress embodied * 
in a very ooihplex type of civilization results in tremendous multi* 
pbcation of demands for, special training by technical, by business, 
by professional and civic life. The necessities, ftom potatoes to gov- 

secured through the exercise of muscle and the 
ability to read and figure, afe^oow produced by mCans of intricate^ 
processed involving scientific, social, and psychological 'education 
that requires years for attainment. One- has but to compare the 
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problems involved in bieetling and working horses with tl^. in- 
volved in croating, di^ributing, utilizing, a^d controllinf^Oie -u*w 
<if automobiles to get, in brief, a picture of what has taken place in 
all of our activities during tlie past 25 years. » 

The demand for training to meet tl»is situation became so great * ' 
that practically every college and univereity in the United States . 
felt the^ pressure, or, from tlje obverse side^ seized the opportunity 
to provide the kind. of education needed. The cost of this whole- 
ale development appeared appalling only when in^itiitions and 
others becaim* conscious that the procv.-« was only in its initial stages, 
that further demand would l>e made, and that if the results of their 
own' researches continued to be embodied in the ordinary processes ' 
of life, no end of demand for advanced training was in sight Costa, 
therefoi^ from this standpoint have had considerable influence upon 
tJie institutions in revising their estimate of objectives. Indications, 
exist that better realization of the ever-widenuig circle of higher 
cducaUon tends to bring about a simplifying and restricting of (heir 
objectives ^y individual institutions. The tendency seems to be 
away from a practice in which every institution attempts to offer • 
training in each of the many social and techpical s|)eciaHies. Obvi- 
ously whcn.evory institution attempts to cover (he entire Bold, com-* 
paratively few do the job well, and the total expend is greater than 
would be the case if each restricted its efforts to the thing which it 
(tn do best and for which t here iji, the greatest de^md in its nw n 
^territqry. Such si)ccialization is taking place, especifllly in the tech- 
nical and scientific schools, and is also evident in tbu preparation of 
teachers, of librarians, of economists and business men,* of social 
-workcre, and of otliore who deal with the human relat ionships. After ' 
the adjustment iis made it apfiears probable tliat greater total num- 
bers may^be cared for. more effect ively and at less expense than imder . 
a condition involving hit-and-miss duplication ^uid rivalry of effort. 

• In this cohnection it is interesting to note thal in several instancea 
attempts have been made to determine, upon National or State bases, • 
the number of, trained men needed in cerUirt fields. Some ye»rs ago ' 
the medical profesion undertook to determine these facte for medi- 
cine, and more oV leas systematic attempts have been made to keep' 

.these estimates up to date.^ Much the same systematic inquiry is now 
being undertaken for dentistry, ‘and it seems as though pharmacy 
wodd also eza'mine into the nature of the demand for this type of 
trainmg. It has been suggested that a national sun ey is needed to ' 
e^imate the demand for teachers of^varlqUs types. Such studies in 
other fields have been carfied'’on for oertaifi institutions and States, 
bat l^ause of^ea^ migration and of the fluid character of occupa- 
tion in. the United States only a national study continuously subject ^ 
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to revision will adequately serve even local purposes. There seems 
also to be a growing tendency to determine tSi much simpler matter 
of what k the total product of the college^ and schools in certain 
fields. The statistics of graduation from professional courses col- 
lected by the Bureau of Education are being used increasingly for 
this purpose. Esgineers are giving special attention to inquiries of 
this kind and developing the technique of interpretation and use of 
such figures, i^the industrial and business fields. and in many 
others there is still a lack of definite information both in regard to 
demands for trained men and women and in regard to the supply 
offered to tl^ specific fielldt^ annually by the educational in.stitutions,' 


INFLUENCE OF COST 
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M stated previously, these aspects of the influence of cost upon 
objeetiyes are most significant, but they have not aroused the most 
discussion during the period under consideration- On the contrary, 
discussion has raged about the question of the proportion of the cost 
of education that should be^ borne by the student. Tuition and other, 
fees have been^raised everywhere in greater or less degree, and there 
- is probably not a single higher educational institution that to-day 
maintains the same charges, to students that were maintained five 
years agb.^ This process has gone on until in New York University 
89 per cent of the total budget in 1924-26 was covered by fecs^ The 
signrificant thing is that tliis increase of cost to the stufient has not 
resulted in decreased demands for higher education. ’ It seems that 
under present conditions of wealth and social pressure in the United 
States the costs are not the decisive factor in determining whether 
students shall or shall not attend college, A similar conclusion is ™g- 
{^ested by such facts as those presented with reference to undergradu- 
ate scholarships offered by several State institutions. At Cornell 
there has been a decided decline in competition for these scholarships. 
In 1914 there were 137 competitors; in 1919, 108; in 1920, 93; in 1921, 
77 ; in 1922, 75;<in 1923, 80; and in 1924, 78. The same situation has 
existed in New Jersey. In other words, it seems that the cost burden' 
so far ^placed upon the student has not operated to prevent his at- 
tendance and that in some instances he prefers to pay in money rather 
than to comply with academic and scholarship demands which would 
enable him to avoid costs. It is true that in certain institutions, espe- 
cially Ihe State-supported ones, increasing the charges imposed upon 
out-of-State students has enabled institutions to regulate somewhat 
.• the proimrtion of out-of-State students applying for admission. The 
University ^of Nevada and several of the Western State-^pported col- 
leges are good examples, but no instance is known in which these 
effects have been obtained when an institution has established a na- 
tional reputation for leadership in a specific line of work. 


o 
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Although fees have been increased generally, the student still pays 
1 comparatively small pfoportion of the cost of his education in most 
institutions. This fact has led business men and others to assert with 
considerable emphasis that higher; education should be placed upon a 
busine^ basis. The idea was drastically expressed by one ‘gentle- 
man who, when he heard that the^tion and charges paid for his 
9 on s education did not meet the expense to the institution, tendered 
hjs check for the difference. He and others maintain that they do not 
wish their children to be objects of charity or of community! expense. 
Su( h an attitude has not become general, but tihe arguments cnr- 
rently advanced m its support have such apparent practical appeal 
that they justify analysis. ^ 

It should be noted in the beginning that the question of the ability 
of an institution to determine the cost per studeat unit in each of its 
, activities 18 not rai*d by those w^o propose in tlie public prints 
that students py the costs. This may indicate some ignorance of 
an actual situation. In spite of increased efficiency in the mana<^- 
ment of college business affairs d^oped by recent pressures, few 
educational institutions have perlerted their cost accoimling to the 
point reach^ by large business and manufacturing establiSimenta. 
Ihey arfi seldom able to determine with accuracy the actual cost per ' 
onit of each element of instruction entering into a modem college 
mrse. It was hoped that the results of the educational finumi^ 
ffiqmjj would* aid materially in 'promoting institutional cost analys.s 
but this has apparently not been the case, although no cnf^eihm of 
Its thorough and scholarly character is implied. The complaint 
heard most frequently with*reference to the processes presented bv 
the inquiry IS that they are too complicated and involveil to serve 
toe needs of the educatioffal institutions. This complaint is a con-- 
fessicm that accounting systems that would be comparatively simple 
in a large busing enterprise sti.U appear mysterious and* difficult' 
to.educational officers. The inquii-y, however, has served to call 
atteation to som^ b^c principles of institutional accounting and 
os tended to turn the minds of educational officers from the xies're 
to find some general method of cost analysis which would tJtnit 
companrons between institutiona, to the more fundamental pr^lcm 
** f**^*^*°? intelligible method of determining in .detail tlie 
«st 8 of their individual institutions. Discussion of payment of 
TOts by rtudenta has, therefore, since ooettan not yet be determined, 
been conducted upon a aomewhat abstract and impulsive basis. It 
seems reasonably clear, nevertheless, that through all this agitation 

hiak’' of thought with reference to the social position of 

Ui^er ed^tional institutions iti struggling for eapression, ' 

objectives of higher-educa- 

^el institutions implied by much of the discussion is different ■ ■ 


% 
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from thftt accepted iji the past almost without question. It is 
derived chiefly from commerce and business. The idea seems to 
be that higher education should be carried on not as a business but 
in accordance with the principles of commercial operation and that 
the i^ationships between student and institution should, so far as 
- cosn are concerned, be defined in terms of any business transaction. 

Of courm it is self>evident that such a transaction will not be 
upon a strictly business basis unless the siun required of students 
meets all expenses, with adequate reserves for depreciation of plant 
and for emer^ncy. * The proposal that studerfts pay this coat, how- 
ever, is not simply a proposal that those who can afford an educa* 
tion go to the proper markets for it. A numb^ of corollary prin- 
ciples and plans are included In the discussion in order to care for 
various degiws of student financial ability. It is a basic principle, 
howeve^, that those who receive education in the proposed educa- 
tional department store must do so under the modern one-price 
policy the same cost to all for the same service. And since this is 
an age of credit economy ,»the further proposal is made that students 
who can not afford to pay these charges immediately be given an 
oppor^ity to take advantage , of li^ral long-t^m credit adminis- 
tered in a way designed to make benefactions safe, if. not profitable. 
Other students might win prizes set up to encoufage special abilities 
•or attainments. Still others might be singled out and made recip- 
ients of private or public benevolences administered through the 
institution or by organizations that would encourage poor but worthy 

- ^ud^ts as an incident to other activities. It is suggested also that, 
sj^ial or^nizations may be set up for the specific purpose of making 
wise distribution of gratuities of this kind. 

In general, much the same plan is proposed that now being used 
’ by many so-called business college and by private preparatory and 
finishing schools. The old Valparaiso University had perhaps the 
type of business management ^hich most nearly represents what b 
suggested for institutions of high scholarly attainments and speciafi- 
zations. • Success of institutions of these types lies primarily In the 
fact that they offer something different, or’ claim to offer something 
different, from that which is obtained easily in institutions pf other 
types. There may be in this fact a suggestion for the four-year 
colleges that more carefnl limitation of their services and objectivee 
will permit the adoption of measures lookipg to a larger degree of 
support through the contributions of students. 

Some of the implications of this plan are obscure. Other conse- 
quences and relationships shock traditional and accustomed ways of 
looking et higher education. ^ Opposition arises irom those itho ais 
familiar with the history and spirit .which have inspired church ahd 

,*,v. • ii 
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private colleges. Otiainpions of the principle of public higher edu- 
cation as well question the advisability, from social and economic 
standpoints, ^ making the relationship between institution and 
student one of seller and buyer. They doubt whether education is so 
much a matter of personal and private concern as it is a rnAw-ng Qf 
insuring public welfare. They maintoin that anything that would 
tend to weaken the citizen’s belief in *his right to demand service from 
our colleges and uniyersities, especially of publicly supported ones, 
would tend to dtetruction of social solidarity. 

The discussion of costs from the stsmdpoint of advocating greater 
contribution by the student has brought about no essential or espe- 
cially significant change in objectives. No new principles have been 
developed. In so far as this discussion has significance it lies in the 
fact that processes and purposes formerly pursued and defended 
apologetically are now securing clearer definition and outspoken 
championship. 

PUBLIC PRESSURE THROUGH POLITICAL ACTION ^ 

Increased demands upon the State and other public sources of sup- 
port have recited in variolis forms of public action through political 
^ncies which have a direct bearing on the restatement of institu- 
tional objectives. The action of these public agencies, however, ha< > 
not, despite thfl general impression to the contrary, been due entirely 
to unwillingness to meet the expense of higher education. They have 
been inspired in part by the spectacle of institutional rivalry between * 
the agencies set up by the. State to provide higher education. It is 
’fairly apparent, even to men with so little direct contact with the col- 
leges and universities as is the case usually of State legislators, that 
quite frequently State institutions come to look upon their activities 
from an institutional standpoint rather than from the standpoinbof 
public service to a State constituency. To cite specific instances of 
this nature yjould be invidious, but anyone who at all familiar with 
relations as they exist between different State institutions knows of 
the frequent' controversy between the State university, and the land- 
grant college when they are separate institutions, of the antagonism 
that sometimes is developed by both types of institution with normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, and of the jealousy that arises in the 
case of separate .institutions for men and womhn supported by the 
State. Action looking to the cr^tion of single boards of control over 
all State institutions usually arises from (Sontroversies that are ex- 
plained through the substitatibn of consciousness of institutional 
independence for consciousness of oomrounity interest with other 
agencies in the State’s program of education. 
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Further^ action by public authority has'to a certain degree been 
influenced by the fact that State institutions have sometimes followed 
the cumnt example of privately supported 'ones in cutting ofl or 
advocating the reduction in the opportunity for admission. Where 
it has been impossible for them to exclude from admission, the 
same object has been accomplished frecjuently by drastic measures 
to eliminate at an early date after admission. / 

Several university presidents have called attention to the failure of 
institutions to respond to public opinion. One of them puts it thus: 

iDStltutlona of higher learning have been leas sensitive to public opinion tban 
have the elementary and secondary school! They have miilntalned • • • 
that they know better what society needs and wunts In tin* way of higher edti- 
catloo than society Itself knows. 

Political action inspired by demands for large appintpriations, by 
the spectacle of Institutional rivalry, and by recognition of a tendency 
to restrict, to coqiparatively limited groups the service oflered by the 
institution, has resulted'oft^en in clearer restatement or institutional 
objectives, or in a growing consciousness on the part of public insti- 
tutions that their field of freedom in determining objectives is limited 
by such control. They have been forced to recognize that they can 
not formulate their policies upon the basis of merely abstract and 
theoretical grounds. It is becoming increaisingly less usual, therefore, 
to continue the custom described bygone writer; 

t 

CoDferencea, local or natloQal. have filled their hours of program dlscuaBloa 
with theoretical rather than practical analyala of community reQUlrementa. 

Dean C. Mildred Thompson, of Vassar, expresses an idea with ref- 
erence to the curriculum that is applicable also to the entire policy 
of State^pported institutions: 

One of the special needs of |he currlcnlnm Is that It must be adapted to the 
kind of student who comes to college In this year and next, not to the kind wbo 
was here 10 ^rs ago or who may be here 10 years hence. 

Objectives musj formulated in terms of specific State situations 
and needs to a greater extent than has been the case in the past. 

The pressures exerted by the State or by other political groups 
have been apparent to everyonejn cases which have become so acute 
as those in Arizona, New Mexico, and Washington ; but the signifi- 
cance of legislative action in other States, Massachusetts, for instance, 
him been quite frequently ignored. Where the situation has not b«n 
critical, somewhat hasty and arbitrary action on the part of political 
officers has expressed itself in terms of restricted appropriations or 
in the establishment of new institutions for the performance of func- 
tions that it was felt were not adequately exercised by the existing 
ones. 
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Educators luive, on the whole, l^n inclined to condemn the action 
ojf political bodies in einpliatic tciW and sometimes with a degieu 
of undesirable publicity, but seldom does such condemnation display 
a social understanding of the situation in contradistinction to the 
institutional or guild attitude. In view of what on the facd of it 
Bp)H'urs to be arbitrary and unintelligent action, any degree of con- 
dohenjent may a'pp^ to be the expression of a mykical faith in 
the 'riglitn^is of dcjniocratic methods. The fact remains, liowever, 
that higher educatiotial histitutions and others that are striving for 
iiujjroved service hn^t^o deal with social conditions as expressed in 
terms of gtivernmontal agencies and instruments. Recognizing this 
basic premise, it is extremely difficult to %id the conclusion that if 
higher educalinnal institutions depehd upon public support for their 
e.xisfenoe they nmst be responsive to the desires of the body plblitu', 
which in practical effect means responsive to the political control of 
the State. It would seem to be the function of institutional servants 
of the public to explain their proposals and policies to the people amf 
to the legislative bodies responsible under ouf system of government. 

From the standpoint of education it must b^ admitted that many 
actions taken by these political agencie.s seem unwise and short- 
6ighte<l. Yet it is noticeable that in few instances have educath)nal 
in.'^titutinns attempted to picture in cl^ar and unmistakable terms their 
objectives as related to the State, and in many cases the claims of 
Stale educational institutions that they serve local State functions 
are expressed in the most glittering generalities. Thosohition of the 
problem would seem to consist in the formulation of more specific 
objectives which could be expressed in concr*ete terms of programs 
applicable to specific State situations. The effort needed to furnish 
political agencies with reasoned and serviceable'educational policies 
woiild provide larger returns than mere condemnation of' the, niys- 
lerioiisand indirect waysjn which democracy “finds direction out.” 
Thv< can not be done by the institutions until they themselvgs look 
upon their task in concrete terms based upon factual analysis of 
rncial and economic conditions in the State whose constituency, they 
fcerve. i _ , 

CULTURAL VERSUS VOCATIONAL 

Discussion and action which arise from problems of numbers, from 
high costs, and from political influence are so intimately connected 
^ with immediately practical pressures that it is extremely difficult to 
relate them to any common i^ntellectual concept. Abstract opinion 
and discussion in the realm of intellectual ^nviction are detached to 
a considerable degree from these pressures, and their trend is easier 
lo estimate. Naturally, however, since they are abstract, these intel* 
63961—27 A ‘ . 
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lectiittj influences have less iminedinte effect^upon (he formuliition of I 
objectives. Matters of opinion ore in a sense more remote than the 
compulsion of immediate fact, but they are no less real. In the long 
run they may serve to puide development becau^ they create tenden- 
cies rather than apply them to specific situat><^. During the bien- 
nium much discussion has centered about emotional and intellectual 
differences of conviction concerning the cultural and tlie vocational 

The basic idea is that the practical and the cultural are and must 
w “ at the grapple,” This is, of course, merely another phrosin" of 
the old controversy between “the apostles of sweetness artd light” 
and the Philistines, It assorts that the culturnl and tju>* practi- 

cal, the scholarly and the vocational, can not be lumped to«n*thcr 
successfully. 

A few yeans ago the champions of vocational and so-called practi- 
cal education were the aggressors in this struggle. Recently, how- 
ever, the question is raised chiefly from those who lament that highef 
education has changed its obiectives during the post 20 years from 
those formerly embodied in the liberal arts college. It is asserted 
that i^ulture and the instruction which produces culture are passing 
away as a result of the development of a situation in which the lib- 
.eral arts college is relativdy less dominant in biglicr ediicatioq. It 
IS asserted that the vocational motive now controls students and 
institutions alike. 

, This conviction is based in part' upon the widening of the field 
of higher education in content and appeal. Imraed lately after tlic 
wajr, as a result of the rapid training of factory hands'ond of soldiere 
in the manipulative proaesses, the idea gained ground that educa-* 
tional institutions should emphasize training to very specific objec- 
tives. The two-year period under review gives many indications 
Uiat there has since, been a decided reaction,^lt not toward rein- 
statement of the liberal arts college, at least toward belief in general 
training with cultural implications. Even the vocationalists them-' 
selves emphasize a definite and conscious policy of developing gen- 
eral, sound abilities and individual mental activity as the must 
practical method to attain vocational objectives. 

Like 60 many glorifications of the past, much of the di.scussion 
about the passing of culture assumes that ifi olden days clergymen 
^d doctoi-8 and even lawyers never had any intention of making t 
living, that their motives in attending college were entirely those 
of scholarly and refined attitudes. Mr. Shenahan expresses the fact 

of the past as well as an increasingly dominant tendency of the 
present : 


AU the eleuente which contiihote to a man's elDclcnt control 
mentality, to hta phyiilcai well-being, to bis moral character. 


and nse of bit 
to hi)) breadth- 
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«f caltme, aad to bis fair and courteous deallugs wltb men — all tbeSe elemauta 
an iotercbaiigeable and eQually serviceable fog pUyslclans, surceona, lawjeni, 
aad engineers. 

I 

He might have added for clergymen, mechanics, merchants, house- 
wives, and for individuals in all the walks of life. So little has been 
said with reference to the tendency to accent this view of higher 
education and so much has been said in assertion of the passing of 
culture, that it is perhaps desirable to point out some of the specific 
matters of fact which indicat^ that the situation is not as critical as 
discouraged gentlemen, would sometimes have ua believe. 

00I.LE0E8 or LIHKR.M. ARTS NOT DKCl.lNt.TO 


The facts about the passing of the liberal arts education are not 
easy to obtain. Enrollments, Unsatisfactory as they are as a measure 
of allegiance to culture, indicate that«with few exceptions attendance 
upon liberal arts colleges is not declining and that the number of 
degrees obtained as a result of four years of devotion to the Liberal 
arts shows no serious decrease. Studies made by the modern and 
classical language associations and the evidence collected by Bi'other 
Giles in his study Latin 'and Greek in College Entrance and 
Qraduation Requirements do not indicate decrepitude in these fields. 
Mathematics seems not to have suffered seriously. History and phi- 
losopliy hold their own in tlie attention and devotion of large num- 
bers. It is true that the purposes for which these things are now 
taught are not quite so vague and indefinite as formerly and that the 
methods used in their study partake to a larger degree of the 
scientific spirit than when “ appreciation ” or scholasticism con- 
trolled. Wliether the combinations of these subjects which made tlm 
old arts course still engage, os large a proportion of the total number 
of students as formerly is not known. If this could be determined 
it would afford a better basis for discussion than the abstract asser- 
tions so frequently found. It seems, however, that the worst that' 
can be said is that the liberal arts type of education' is now merely 
one of a variety of higher educational programs. That cultural 
study has lost ground since the days of our youth is by no means 
certain. 


Many facts point to increasing recognition of the values described 
as cidtural. These facts include sucl) significant things os complaint 
on the part of several in^itutibns that there is a trend away from 
science. The professional schools tend to emphasize moje the as- 
pects of education which have been regarded ns cultural. They 
indicate a returning faith, if not in the disciplinary value ^of the 
89-called cultural su^ects, at any rate in their practical vklue and in 
the habits of application developed by the exertion required to master 
Ibem. It is tnie, however, that any fonn of mental application^ even 
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when pursued for the purpose of earning money, has cultural rtlue. 
It is apparent, as one writer puts it, that America will ndt accept the 
“ European conception of scholasticism us tlie basis of organiaatioa 
of college and universities.-’ Segregation of culture and of liveli- 
hood, of intellectual and of money values, docs not take place in 
life. They are intimately interwoven. America is becoming increis- 
ingly insistent that they should )»ecome intimately interwoven in 
education. Fugitive and inconclusive evi<lence now found in obscuiv 
opinion and inconspicuous action seems to in<licate that many four- 
year institutions now serving confiisc<l and imitative functions are 
tending to revise their objectives in accordnm'e with this ideal. 

EDUCATION AS A LIFE PROCESS 

Expansion of services and multiplication of offerings which have 
been characteristic of higher education in the t^nited States are 
tending to ilnake real the conception of education as a process extend- 
ing throughout life. If this tendency continues, it will have markwl 
effect upon the objectives of existing institutions amt will promote 
the creation of new ones. Theoretical acroptance of life as a cop- 
tinuing process of learning is, of course, as old as thought itself. 
But the idea that agencies should be- provided to furnish traininj; 
appropriate to all periods of life and to all the interests of living 
is comparatively new in the field of higher education. This concep- 
tion does not accept .stratification of educational advance, either ns to 
the body of knowledge or as to age of learning. Chancellor Bro^n 
expresses the idea with reference to the college and profeseioral 
student : 

HI« techulcal or professional atmllrs niv not «lirerio<l to a (or cadaver) 

of knowledge but to an unstable, growing, ndoleitceiu ho«ly of knowledge. 

The mni;) or woman who has completed his education in tTie old 
sense is demanding felint he, os well as,the young college student, be 
given an opportunity to continue his orientation in the ever-changing 
ospects of -material and intellectual growth. .Such a tendency is 
found in the main in discu.ssions of training for the intermediaif 
leveLs, in the growing consciousne.ss of adult education us a s|X‘ci«l 
interest, and in the fiux- of higher educational organixations and 
upits. 

By- intermediate levels are meant those aspects of intere.st and 
occupation that lie between the merely manual an^.^the, higbl.v 
technical or professional^ They ari.se from the specializotJon that 
accompanies the development of complex iiiechiinical and scientific - 

of i^neral educa* 
of the mauipuU- 


Bociety. Training for these levels implies a degi-ee 
tion in excess of that required- for the performance 
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tiTVprocesses but less thoroligh and extensive than that required 
for the professions. B^h secondary and higher educ^on have 
lagged behind the demand in providing speciHc educRtioi^for these 
interests and occ^ations. 

Many higher education administrators regard proneion of such 
education by-the colleges and universitiee as dangerous and* unde- 
sirable. It is maintained that such work would invoh-e considerable 
reorganizati#! of plant and of current conceptions of higher educa- 
tion. It is somewhat -difficult to ,see why preservation of the 
existing organization of educational machinery and of educational 
concepts should be* regarded as ’more sacred obligations than pro- 
vision of the education deeded and demanded. No oue really 
believes that advanced study, research, and (he pr^cssional forma 
of higher education will, by reason of provision for the semiprofes- 
sional intermediate levels, give place'^to trade dr handicraft educa- 
tion. The pressure of society and of business for the most advanced 
sS well as for the intermediate forms of training is too great. These , 
pressures in both instances are not simply those of convention or 
of abstract conviction. They arise frbm the immediate and prac- 
tical conditions of our material and social relationships under 
conditions of scientific knowledge and progress. 

In spite of the growing, desire to meet these .modem conditions, 
two considerations still hinder development of training upon the 
intermediate levels: First, the convenlWh of the four-year coLle^ 

- cotjrse which makes anything less not quite reputable and hence 
not acceptable to those to be trained or to those who might undertake 
to give stich training; and, second, the feeling that such irainiiig 
might tend to limit life development to specific fields and levels leas 
remunerative and Ie.ss esteemed than those attained through the 
four-year college. 


Convention tends to direct development of higher educational" 
institutions toward customary functions even' though social and eco- 
nomic conditions may well justify other courses. This is strikingly 
shown ip. current tendencies among negro colleges and universities. 
They are passing out of the stage in which they were schools prepara- 
tory for the more manual occupations. The dirOctioiv toward which 
their development is aimed is that of transformation into the type 
of coHege thtft ih literature and tradition represents the 'highest 
intellectyal achievement. In other words, they tend to become liberal 
arts institutions in the strictest sense of this somewhat vague desig- 
: - nation*. Prepar^ion for the semi professional and technical utihzE- 
• tioh of manual skills is not now regard^ by them, in many instances, 
as equally worthy with the attainment of ability to read Greek or 
compose poetry. 'Hiis tendency, ao evident among negro institu- 
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^0118 becaufe the conditions of their developm|eiit so accentuate it 
is shared by many other institutions. • ^ 

Americans are not yet ready to accept the view that the amhitioni 
of youth should bo grooved in a cbntinuous line and tliat all energies 
throughout life should be Oevoted to deepening a single channel of 
progi^.' They cherish tlie freedom, wliJch lias e^ivssod itdelf in 
the lives of so many men of outstanding attainment, to shif^from 
one occupation to another and from one held of endeavor to othen 
as opportunity or desire dictates. It is feared that training for tha 
intermediate levels may tend to decrease this freedom. 

The number of college graduates who atUin great financial su^ 
or who occupy positions of honor and note is small, as compared 
with those who all their lives are engaged in mainlining tliemselva 
somewhat above the level of mere subsistence by mtans of work-a-day 
. effort. Even in a democratic society those who occupy the apex of 
'* the (immunity pyramid are relatively few and rest uplbn a constantly 
widMing substructure of human life and effort. Nevertheless, odu- 
oUed men are . sound in their refusal to accept figures of speech 
expressed in tern^s of static struiture, whether they be “ the top of 
the ladder ” or “ the opex of (he pyramid,” as presenting condition! 
analo^is to those of social life. The intermediate levels will be 
^upi^. Training will be needed and is useful upon these levels. 
Yet it is fairly obvious that few educators have accepted or will be 
willing to accept any system of education which (ends to stratify 
American life. Provision for training on (he interniediote levels must" 
not tend to mako*more difficult or less likely later preparation for 
higher Icarnin^^ but must contribute to the ease witli which prepare 
tion for change is obtained and the change itself made. Perhaps some 
opposition to training of this character is due to the use of the expres- 
sion ** training for the intermediate levels.” A better figure would be 
“preparation -for life at the way stations of 'progress.” People. do 
leave the trains at way stations and people live there happily, some 
of them all their lives. But the trains continuously provide; meant 
of reaching points up the line\to those who are prepared to go and 
are able to pay the faro. Wliether ambitions for education taJee the 
form of mere excursions to new fields or settle upon more permanent 
life purposes, the way to realization. should be kept open and in 
4 efficient working order. ' 

' ADULT CDOOinON 

' . factor perhaps has contributed more to art understanding 

•of the idea of education as a Ufe. process then the recent astounding 
growth of interest in the problei^ of adult education. , The excelleat 
Judies mode and the publicity given to adult education represent the 
development of general ewarenees of a movement that has been grow- 
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ing during (he pest 20 yeore. This development is in part due to Uie ' 
impetus given by the activities of the Carnegie Corjxjration in the 
6cl(^f aduR educutioQ, but is hardly a measure of actual ‘growth. 
Tlie announcement of the formation of the American Association for 
Adult Question rccognues that -its v function is to give aid and- 
expi^ssion to activities, not to create (hem : 

The aaeoclatloo ptana do campalcna do drteea. Ii wiU aeek to pul oa reconI 
Uie efforts of adult tHlucatlun atready begun and atnnd ready to gtre them 
irhiitever aaxlsMineo ,lt can. Slmllurly U will stand ren«ly to glee advice and 
•wistauTO to those that ore In pro.'f|>ect or conteroplatloit. It wlU publlah pertl« 
oent n^tertal at Intervals and convene conferences when subjects vital eno'uch 
press for disrtUMlon. Most of all It wQl seek to amimulalo a body of material 
bftiriDg on the problems of adult edocutlon to which nil those facliic sa<^ 
problems i^.iy resort. 

Tho expression ** adult education” is displacing the descriptivd 
terms *liome study, ” “university extension,” and similar expt^essiona 
lhai Imvo inadw|ulitely dcscrilx-d the educational aid to adults which 
colleges and univcisilies have tried to provide. This is fovlunate. 
College and. university mhninistrators whose undersUnding of uni- 
versity extension was pretty, largely* confined, to appwiation of its 
publicity value are gra.sping the connotations of the term “adult.* 
education,” ami tend as'a mult to reconstruct their educational out- 
look to accommodate extension activities and resident instruction to 
(he attainment of a coininon spclarobjeciive. Six or eight years ago 
it was usual to* dismiss uggiessivc championship of the inUependwtf 
worth of I he adult education activij:ie8 embodied in univerwly eiSn^ 
•ion with a pun: “ You must have sometliing to extend.” Except (h 
the case of agricultural extension, it wa? difficult to obtain fixiiii col- 
lege administrative officers, outside the extension divisions themselves, 
iny other conception of extension work than that it was a tentacle 
of ‘surplus material reaching out tentatively from the body of (he 
institution. This ottUude'is disap|>eanng. College odmuiis^rators 
tre bi‘ginning to view university e.\tension as an elemc J in their, 
aervice coordinAte with resident instruction in tlie contribution msilie 
by the institutions to a never-ending educational process. | 

What ihe effect, of this viewpoint will be upon the organization and 
ictivitijes of the traditional as well as upon the newly developed iini^ 
of our higher educational system is not yet clear. If, as seems likel^, ' 
interest in adult education transforms the current conception of edu- 
cation from one in which it is tisualiKod as a succession of institu- 
tions and of fieriodic progressions fnom diplomas, to degrees, to work^ 
into a conception in which education is looked upon as a life process 
of which the school stages are' scarcely moie significhmt tlian other and 
perhaps sub^uent dpportunities to learg, the effect upon the objec- 
fives 6f resident instruction may be even more Bignificanl than ^hosia 
npon university extension. ’ 
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Readjustments of institutional organization and relationships, such 
as the junior high ^lool, the senior high mIuk>I, the development of 
technical and stx'ial institutes, university extension and other' formi j 
of adiiU education, reorganization of relationships betwnui the high ' 
w'hool and college, between the lower and up|)er divisions of the 
college itself, and»H)etween graduate and the pi'ofessional tyjies of 
educatjon, are all related to the development of flexible and uni>2raal 
provision for all varieties of educational deiunnd'. It i$ true^iat 
very liltje discussion has related these separate and distinct move-' 
immts to\ this or to any other commo n cm iceution of e<lucational ' 
thought. Attention na.s been I'etiterc'tU'upuiKinuimliately practical 
e»m«Tns rather than tii>on inlerpreta^n of tti\ common *>-o«’inl foixW 
which underlie sjHvific pro|K»sals uno ai'coniplisliments. Subs<‘<|uent 
<lisciissibn of measures taken and devices ftdvptiHl by higher tslura- 
lional institutions ptxtvi<je evidence of ba-'ic ixdationships to genetal 
ideas and to common ideals. 

This is a <s»nvenient |)oint to call aily;igjon to one illustration of 
the tendency to relate intimately formal education to substspient life 
exia*rieu(x\ Institutions and iHlucutors «|uite generally express ilis- 
nintent with the processes now pndimiiiarv to the attainment of 
higher degn«eH ami with the lack of signitiiance attached to . them 
They assert that these degrees are now ohtaineil by running— or 
pluj^ng — over a .•ad aeademic eotirse an^l taking without thsaster 
porimlic aca<leiiiie hunlles. They <h» not ivpn>sent real ^seholnrk 
attainment te.st<Hl by ex|wrience and sanctioihd by the juilgtiient of 
ripe scholarship. This view has le<l lA'high I'niversilv iN*e»*nllv to 
a<f»»pt a p!an wltereby it hopes to make aspirants for the advance<i 
engineering degrees sut)mit to the adjudication of time and exjieri- 
ence. The four-year engineering course will in the future lea<l only 
to tlie degree of hacitelor of science in the various brunches engi-' 
heering. , l*iva years of practical experience in chargo of work afler , 
graduation and a tliesis will be required to secure the title of civil, 
mechanical, electrical, or chemical engineer. An «xtreme jjroposal 
tiesigned to accomplish similar results for tfje Ph. D. is as yet heard 
only in a semihumorous vein. In substance, the suggestion is that 
. degrees in ^iirse beyond the ma.sters be abolished and that all Ph. D’a 
be made honorary and be granteil for scholarly kttainmeiu no earlier 
than five years after student relations with any educational institu- 
tions have been severed. The idea is advanced in levity but is not 
without sound reason, since it implies recognition of real attainment 
in the scholarly walks of life after the formal achievements in 
academic cloisters have been testerTby tigie, ' ’ . 

The conception of education as a process continuing throughout 
life is in harmony with those tendencies of practical prooetlure now 
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evident in tJu* univfrsities and which look to better jwrvice 

to the indivitliiai; to jfreat,er fre^dotii in the exeivise of {individual 
nhilities and in the attainment of individual aims, and to concen- 
irated effort L>oth as to time and to rontent of instruct ion'. It ix tt*- 
|)orte<} (hat one of the ^at national educational a»(ticiations haa 
designated a ioniiiiittee to conaider tlut^uestion of the coitrdination of 
the units of our edmiktional system. iHa to be hoped that the effutis 
of this ('tumiiittf'e will not content themselves with examination of 
• entrance units, graduation retjuirementK and prescribe<l subjects, 
hut dial it will a]l|>roach the problem of coordination from the social 
Ound|H)int aiul will attempt to define typical instil lit ional fuiicdoiiH 
in a wuv that will enable them to relate themselves to » system 
di*si;n»ed to pnivide iHSication at all ages in any-of Ilia asi>ccts of 
living. i * 

• « V 

APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHODS JX) STUDY OF HIGHER. 

EDUCATION f* 

* 

An oulstimdiug tievelopiuent that has so manifested itself during 
the biennium us to'take on almost the nature of a movement is the 
gniwth of systematic and scientific study of the methoils^and pro- 
. mlure-* of higher education. It is not implied, of courHe, that sys- 
tematic an«l caivfid study of these problems has de%'Vloped entirely 
during yeni>. CViiuinly the causes fur interest in'such studies 

and (he altility (o make (horn lie further back than the past decade. It 
liiis taken (wo generations or more to make theoretical acceptance 
of the mnenlific inethml e.xpre.ss itself as a mode of thought on tire 
part of the intelltHtiial classes represented in college administrations 
and faculties. K.vaiiiination, however, in rocent files of e<hicational 
journals, of the pmcwliiigs of educational associaliona and of other 
.piibliciilions eiidxHlying discussions of higlier etiucation gives the 
implosion of an ever-increasing tendency to siibstitnle reports of 
careful inquiry made upon a factual basis for inspiring and vigOi'Qua 
championship of abstract ideas. Presidents’ reports naturally con- 
tinue- tb la* fille<l in large |)art with financial, statements, but even 
these url tending to fake forms that contribute to understanding of 
the Oflucational .situation .as well as to knowledge of total debits and 
creilits. Further, in the larger and ewn in some of the smaller insti- 
tutions. the portions of the president’s report, formerly taken up with 
innoi'iioiis statements on the part of deans and other administrative 
officers, ai*e increasingly becoming discussions of significant facts 
(^refully assembled, emrdinated, and interpreted. Work of this - 
kind that can he done and is being done more geiieri^lly is well illus- 
trated by the presidents* reports issued from Miami University. . 
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* . true that there may be some tendeucy to collect information 
which is merdy interesting or curious, and it sometimes happens 
that the technique of assembly and interpretation ia faulty. There 
is, however, little justification forJt^Mkttifude still sometimes found, 
which asserts that questionnaires may be multiplied and vast amounts 
of information collected, but the results are no greater than could 
haver b^n obtained^ by the exercise of ordinary common sense in the 
beginning. The apparent element of truth in such statements fails 
to recognize the fact that there is a vast difference between conclu- 
sions reached upon the basis of “common sense” exercising itself 
upon incomplete data, and the some conclusion reached through 
processes of careful collection and analysis of adequate information. 
Opinions of this kind come from those who have failed to giasp the 
meaning of the scientific method,' ' It is significant that the factual 
rffther than ihe impression basis is rapidly becoming the guiding 
f^nciple of educational discussion. Such an approach may well lead 
further than elaliorate educational philosophies constructed upon a 
priori grounds. ^ 

A significant and important* fact is that this attitude ’and the 
rtudies embodying this attitude are not found in large institutions 
and graduate schools alone. They, it is true, continue to produce 
rtudies of the ^eatest interest and significance, but the small col- 
leges, institutions of which many of the leaders of educational 
thought have barely h^rd, are also collecting information about 
^heiMdves and arranging and interpreting it in accordance with 
methods of sound scholarship in order to guide underijtandlng and 
action upon their problems.. Many of the institutions which ‘are 
applying the scientific method to consideration of their problems 
‘are not distinguished for their attainments or outstanding educa- 
tional contributions.' Recent investigation reveals in several institu. 
Uons of less than a thousand students, most careful study of the 
aervice of the college to the State or other constituency, based upon 
analysis of population, wealth, industry,- and' other fattore. It is 
quite usual nowadays to see publications and mimeographs embody- ’ 
mg educational studies prepared by institutions that but a fey years 
a^ were raising no questions except routine ones and these chiefly 
of how to secure students and, money. Further, the methods used 
and the character of the etudiee produced are usually such as to 
Mcitojthe oo^dence and respect of the most highly qualified men 
in the educational, world; , i 

Ths list of, such studies is increasing so rapidly and so many of 
receive no circulatipn outside of the immediate campus vicinity 
that no ade^ate record oe knowledge of much of this work exists 
anyw ere. With a few exceptions, college facility in the use of • ' 
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publicity is not highly deyeloped, and it speaks well for the serious 
and pxactidal purpos^ for which most of these studies are made 
that tlie educational journals are not flooded with them and that 
pamphlet literature does not take on the aspects of a snowstorm. 
Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that these studies can not be systemati* 
cally collected in larger numbers. They constitute' aii element of 
fugitive educational information that would repay synthesis or at 
least continued study. • ‘ 

^ere and there, to be sure, institutions evidence a commendable 
tendency to publish faculty and committee studies of interital and 
educational problems. Su<^ publication is on quite a different basis 
than that secured by individual initiative. Institutional printing of 
studies of this c^racter gives the professor who places great faith 
in the advantages of publication an outlet for his creative ability 
throu^ natural channels not involved in commercial considerations 
and promotion of self-interest. 

It is significant also that these studies and publications are not 
confined lo any one section of the country. It is true thatjn the 
East are l^atcd most of the older, larger, and better known insti- 
tutions; that the educational journals for the most part emanate 
from the East; and that these institutions and journals are pro- 
ducing studies of the highest type and most scholarly character: This 
importance of the East is evident in a recent bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, whicfi confined discussion of presi- 
dential reports to institutions east of the Appalachians. 

VIKWPOINTB or THE WEST AND eODTH 


It is cause for congratulation that the number of studies issuing 
from the West and South ds constantly groSving, and that their.cliar* 
acter is on the whole thorough and scholarly. Excessive dominance 
of eastern opinion, noted by many writers, is as a result giving way 
to the creation of a fundiu;nental unity of national educational prac- 
tice without destruction of vaidety adapted to specific jocal conditions 
Where we used to bear onljj of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princetop, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Johns Hopkins, we now looH for* the 
publications also of Peatiody, Ohio State, Chicago, Minnesota, IqwO) 
Leland Stanford, Michigan,. Ij^isconsin, and the TJnivqr;m|y of Cali7 
fomla. In the far f^ppthino Institution' of similar weight has, as 
yet developed, but in the ^out^ as, elsewhere many impprtept io^al 
studjes are being made upon^ i^^mlenlific basis by the smailer insti- 
tutions. • AJl this means a roadening of contact aqd' the application 
of varied influences -to the.proUems national ^ education. Ey^ery 

region has soipetbing, to coptribu^.. 0,ur spl^olarliy impplsra^qo ^ongep 
come ^^ely from norfn of pnd east of 
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BCHOOLa or IDUOATIOX ah IMPOBTANT rXCTOB 



The schools snd colleges of education ore one of the most impor- 
taht factors in promoting scientific study of the problems of higher 
education.' These institutions are turning out an ever-increasing 
stream of studies produced by faculties anj3 by graduate students. 
The bibliographical difficulties in handling masters^ and doctors’ 
theses combine with the survival of the feeling that graduate-stu- 
dent work is not of much significance to prex'ent full utilization of 
- studies of these types, although they are now usually prod need ^under « 
the direction of the trained faculties of the colleges of education. 
Detailed summariesf reports, or reviews of masters’ theses and ade- 
quate collection of Ph. D. theses have not been aVrnnged. A few of 
the larger institutions, such as Columbia, Chicago, and Ohio State, 
have arranged systematic methods of making such work available 
to their own students, but on the whole the vast amount of informa- 
tion collected and treated by graduate students under competent 
direction serves little useful purpose except to the student himself 
and perhaps to the professor directing his work. Since many of 
these studies ai*e careful treatments of well-defined subsectoi's of 
higher educational fields, it .Is unfortunate that we should have no 
system of reporting them similar to that used by the law reviews. 
Such je|Jorthig might as a by-product also serve to raise the^ tone 
of somb of the work now done for the master’s and the doctor’s 
degrees.’ 

The tendency to rely upon careful scientific study of the internal 
problems of the institution is expressed most effectively in the grow- 
ing development of the new profession oi educational adviser to the 
president.' Some of our larger institutions — Purdue University, the 
University of Minnesota, Oregon Agricultural College, Michigan 
Agricultural College, University of Pittsburgh, and several others— 
are setting up research bureaus or in less formal Ways are assigniqg 
to persons freed from departmental responsibilities the task of ^udy 
and presentation of the internal problems of the institution, Charles 
H. Judd, of the University of,^hicago, proposes to organize • 
bureau of scientific service as a branch of the work of the sch<^l of 
. education. It the plan is correctly understood, this bureau would 
provide smaller institutions that can not themselves afford to main- 
tain officers for this special purpose with a means of securing dis- 
interested study of their internal problems. 

One important result of research of the kind under discussion is i 
. ^decided reduction of the tendency to regard an educational device, 
or means of accomplishing an educational' end, as an end in itself. 
The purpow or use of procedures considered is k^t more prominently 
in mind and the method of accomplishment is more frequently sub- 

• r ■ , a 
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jected to criticism and test. There is still room, however, for further 
npplication of the scientiiic spirit to use of popular devices and 
adaptations of organization introduced to the educational world* 
under the auspices of agencies which command respect. It is still 
cause for amazement, for instance, to discover the number of instit'u* 
tions which give psychological tests to freshmen upon entrance and 
then make no or little u^ of the results. The illustration chosen is 
perhaps not entirely happy, since psychological testing has been pro- 
moted by the American Council on Education as a means of collect- 
ing data to be used for purposes of cooperative research in this field. 

UCBKARCU Less INDIVIDUAL 

I 

I 

Ke^'arch is becoming less individual in the case of the problems of 
higher education ns well as in other fields. The report of Dean 
Wilbur Lucius Cross, of Yale, depicts a situation which to’ a. degree 

is interinstitutional as well as inU*ainstitutional : 

• 

Reifiearch all the wny upward, from the guidance of graduate students to 
lovestigation cimducted by trained speclaUsts, la aasuming a cooperative char- 
Biter. The departmental reiiurts tell the story. They show scholars contino- 
log researches begun a decade or more ago, of so flue a character as to have 
won recognition the world over. They show some departments funcMonlng 
almost S.M 0 unit In an attack uiKin a single problem or a group of closely 
reluteil prublema. Tlie^ show further that departmental lines, which have 
never laH>n very rigid at Yale, disappear altogether when there arises a problem 
of several phases rei|uirlng for Its solution the concertcal effort of two or more 
departmental groups. 

The magnitude of the existing body of educational knowledge and 
the complexity of the processes, wliich even an apparently simple 
problem involves, account in part for educational cooperative re- 
, search. A. more scholarly spirit, less seeking for individual advan- 
tage, wider acquaintance, and better means of recording and commu- 
nicating results, al^ contribute. Surveys, such as those conducted 
. by the- Society for tlie Promotion of Engineering Education, by 
the Modern and the Classical Language Associations, represent 
cooperative effort whicli should bring results of national significance 
. to higher education. The surveys of the negro colleges and universi- 
ties and of all the land-grant colleges, nqw being conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Ij^ducation, also involve intricate and -wide- • 
spreail cooperation. This process of cooperative study has not, how- 
ever, worked itself out very generally through institutional expres- 
sion. There is little apparent tendency to i^puept cooHination of 
* ecliicational study, similar to that which exists between thg experi- 
' ment stations of the land-grant colleges. Need still exists in the fi^d • 
of education for institutional specialization of study and for develop- 
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ment of coordinated relationships between the researches cairied on 
by separate institutions. , , 

It is apparent and significant' that few of the educational studies 
made during the biennium are based upon, or take their ^parture 
from, thorough going e.vamination of social and economic dnditions. 
One instance of the value of such application is afilorded by the 
negro Innd-grant institutions. For years they carried on abstract and 
independent discussion directed to arrive at conclusions which would 
serve as real guides in the construction of programs of industrial 
education. Under the guidance 9»f the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation a study of the social and economic conditions which surround 
negro ivorkers in the South w’as made. Upon the basis of facts thus 
revealed concerning opportunities offered by the society in which 
negroes live an industrial program was developed and is now being 
carried into effect, without reference to abstract artificial standards 
and without reference to the means or averages of practice, but in 
direct n]>plicntion to actual situations. 

Desire to study actual situations has in one instance perhaps.lcd 
to some distortion of tbc scientific attitude. With the growth of for- 
eign fellowships, e.\change-of prefers' and our closer relations 
with European economic conditioW some tendency toward an exag- 
gerated valuation of European practice,seeiiris to have developed. 
Pres. H. N. MacCracken, of Vassar, ex'prisses something of»a 
critical attitude upon this matter in his report for 1926 : 


It Beeras wl<;e to review these facts in this sfxty-flfth year of Vaasar history ' 
beeauac at the present time, largely owing tp the favoraWe conditions of Amed' ’ 
can economic life, the Ameficnii e<liioatlonal world has been Inundated by 
comnUsslona and by private investigators, aa weU aa by-Rhodes scholars return- 
ng from U>e gray towers of Oxford, aud by otbei-a returning with the spoils of 
die continental doctorate of philosophy, who would persuade us that our sya- 
teuw ate all wrong. They are Joined on Ibis aide of the water by crltlca who, 
with a eonvenlently romantic metooi-y, recall their student days In Germany 
and ehooMe to Ignore all the progres.-! that 1ms been made In America since 
those studeut days. 


^ The value of European contact and of study of European educa- 
tional conditions and practices should not be minimized. Attention 
18 called to this matter for the sole reason that in .«?oroe cases an incli- 

' ^ *l’‘ote European practice as final in instances in 

• which it IS only the beginning. ' ’ • 

' a general tendency to increased uee of factual and 

scientific studies to guide educational development end practice, and 
the fact that so little is generally known of this field of higher 
oducationni stndy, suggest that a clearing agency to report studies 

• Qt this character might render a most useful service. This siiggeii-, 
tion appears more practical and desirable in' view of the results of 
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the work of thb educational research bureau in Purdue. One of 
the aspects of its work is the production of a mimeographed sum* 
roary of the current literature in higher education. This was under- 
taken because the impression existed among faculty members of 
Purdue, as it does elsewhere, that very little helpful literature exists 
or 'is being produced in Uie -field of higher education. The experi- 
ment at Purdue created a tremendously increased demand for the 
material described in the review and also, without publicity, brought 
about an impressive demand for the mim(^graph from institutions 
throughout the United States. The work of the National Commit- 
tee on liesearch in Secondary Education also suggests that thei*e is 
place for some agency to serve a similar function with reference to 
higher education. The Committee on ^search in Secondary Edu- 
cation locks an adequate ihe^s of disseminating. the information 
-which is a\'uilable to it. In the field of higher^ education it would 
be very desirable that frequent periodic reports of studies completed 
or under way be embodied in a publication. Probably such a ven- 
ture could not be placed upon a commercial basis. It should enlist 
the cooperation of a large number of institutions and. educational 
agencies and should be free from any hint of exploitation from«,a 

. ronimereial or institutional standpoint. 

" ^ • 

BETTER EDUCATIONAL 8EBVICE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 

Limitation of the services of institutions, the desire to interweove 

the cultural and the practicaRin higher education, the view, that 

education is a life process — all these tend^cies unite to provide better 

educational sei(vice for the individuairstudent.. President Lowell, 

of Harvard, in his report f 9 r 19*24-25, notes this increased interest ; 

✓ 

Tlie trend nway from the older oystoio of Instnictiou. Imported wholly by 
inde|>eiident, iielf-Iimiti-d courHoa, and towiird a new conception tiuit the student 
Ik tlio only true unit and end of edueatbm, hns been making headway la^ecent 
years in many institnUons of ieornitiR. ^ 

, Tlio dean of Columbia College prefixes his report for 1925 with the 
following statement: , 

It will be ol)served tbot practically erery question oientlooed In the fulUrw* 
Idr pages baa Its roots In the attempt to make the lege a tllace where each 
individual may have the opportunity to develop to the full any capacity that 
he may poakesa This principle regards the Individual student as* the unit 
On whfeh our aystem of cdficntlon Is built, rather than the professor, the 
eurrlculnm, or the socjal collegiate experience. . ' 

A number of educational and intellectual, as distinct from mate* 
rial, eonsiderations have contributed to acceptance of this attitude 
on the part of college faculties and administrative authorities. 

The amazing progress of psychological study, esi>ecially that 
which has concerned! itself with the capacities, abilities, and learn* 
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ing -processes of (he individual, has percolated through the entire 
academic trbrid. Temporary checks placed upon recognition of the 
worth of these studies through the application of the term ‘*psy- 
• ehological ” to a variety of trite and 4^iish devclojmients has been 
overcome to a large degree. The underlying tiviul of tliis i)sycliol- 
ogy, or the undei-st ending of it by those outside the technical fifeldof 
psychology, has been in the direction of emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the individual, his motives, his mental processes. Class 
lectures, class drill, and other more or less mcchaiiiciil forms of 
controlled exercises which pass for teaching, ai'e giving place to'‘ 
methods B’hich depend upon the individuals own activity in learn- 
ing. As- a result, teaching (ends to become less generally a process 
of the professor filling the pint of student capacity by |>«ni( ing from 
his widow’s cruse of inexhaustible knowledge. The indivi<lual stu- 
dent is looked upon as living, self-actuated organism who in life will, 
in spite of social pressqres and 'material environment, deterniiqe 
, fn .large part his own relationships and dii*ect his own .activities. 
Interest in the individual is evident in measures taken by institu- 
tions that may for convenience be discussed under three topics— • 
student relations and welfare, improvement of teaching, interest in 
the superior student. Each of these topics will be. taken up in tuin. ’ 

' * » 

STUDENT RELATIONS AND WELFARE ^ ' 


What is meant^by.the interests, activities, and i'olationshij)s com- 
prised in the term’ "‘student relations and welfaiv” is |)erhaps best 
expressed by the committee appointed at the University of Minne- 
sota -to study “ all those influences aifecting life, churacler. and train- 
ing of young people in a university.” This committee will consider— 




not coHts.of education, not faculty needs, not bulldloK ueeila ^ • hot 

the welfare of the itudent and the extent to whlcli nil oilier lu'llvltlcK arc avtu- 
ally beneOthiK the yonnjt people for whoui. the Inutlhitloii 1> rreateil • • ». 
Htudent wdtfnre- will be lptert>rete<l by the* i-oimniltec lii ilx broadest <n«>uiiiug, 
Iniplylnjr nil beneflts rccelvtal by the HluilentM froin ever, vihipir .that xues" )|n at 
the universitj’, wBellier iiertlrlpatloii Is miulrc<l or they lake pnrt of their • 


own inltintlve. 


Xo .such broad .study lias ever beei[|^ jioinls ol 

outstanding Interest and importance with reference tol student wel 
fare may be summarized briefly by this review' of the biennium. 


Freshman Week, inaugurated some years ago. has spread nipidly 
during Ihe period. Originally adopted as an fxpiriinental nieahs of^ 
making tlie transition from home to college life less abriipt. it is 
being aceepted hnd used almost as a standard phiLse in university 
and college pi^dure. A study made by Mr. Stoddard and Mr. 
Fredfen, of the, University of Iowa, on ihe status of freshman ’week 
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uaong 84 institutions with the largest enrollments shows that 27 had 
experience with freshman .week and that 21 had definitely set a date • 
for inaugurating it. The growth of this practioe among these ‘84 
universities is shown by the fact that “ in 1022 freshman week was- 
inaugurated in 1 university; in 1923, in 3; in 1024, in 8; in 1925, in 
15; in the fall of 1026 it will be inaugurated in 20; in 1927, in 1 < 
• definitely and in 1 probably; in future (as yet not decided), in 12.” 
The more extensive attempt by Yale University to develop a fr^h> 

, maif^rear has proved very successful at that institution. The scholar* 
ship of the class has been raised and the percentage of those dropped 
for academic reasons has decreased from 10.9 per cent to 8j5 per cent. 
While* there seems to be a greatly 'increased interest in the entity 
freshman year on. the part of many institutions, none, so far as 
known, has imitated Yale in formal organization. The interest in 
the freshman year and in the individllal freshman ia elsewhere ex- 
pressed by more attention to his relationships with the faculty and 
with other students. At the University of Illinois, ‘for instance, every 
freshman, senior, foreign student, and student on probation is given 
a faculty adviser. Similar special attention is given at other insti- 
tutions in guiding him through his courses and in offering him oppor- 
tunity for personal advice and assistance. 

At Yale freshman year has been handicapped by the necessity of 
housing some freshman off the campus.^n‘ order effect social con- 
trol and to create community spirit, at^il^ion is’al^ being given at 
other institutions to the housing of freshmen. Vassar,ifor insta’nce, 
has withdrawn all freslmian nonresidents from houses in the vicinity 
of thtf campus, thuh, 'OS the pn^dent^s report expressed it, ** resuming 
complete responsibility for the environment created during the proc- 
ess of nndel'^dnate training.” Common tables for freshmen are 
also being advockted, even in situations which make housing togejher 
.impossible as yrt. 

One of the objects of requirements that freshmen live and eat 
together is the control it affords over health conditions. Examina- 
tion of reports shows an astonishing development of other measures 
adopted to regulate and to improve health. At many small institu- 
tions, such as Bates and Skidmore, the attention given to the health 
of students is as outstanding as in some of the larger univeraitie.s. 
The situation at the University of CaUfomia is perhaps typical. At 
that institytion over 76 per cent of the entire student body made 
use of its infirmary one or more times durihg fL single year. At 
Miami University 438 of the 1,701 students received treatment in its 
hospital. The clinical reports show even more impressive figures. 

In Ohio hks been formed the fi^ State adhtion of the' American 
Student Health Aasociation, under the i^e of the Ohio Student 
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Health Association. Caro and intorest of tins kind indicate .a recog- 
nition of tho educational iinpoiianoe of student health from the oor*^ 
rective standpoint. Activities noted in preceding bienniums Which 
empbasiae student recreational exercise have become so general that • 
it would be difficult to discover outstanding.developments. 

Closely related to the attention given to physicfd health by the col- 
leges and universities is the increased important attached to the 
creation of agencies^o care for the mental health of students. The 
work done at Vassaii| the University of Minnesota, at Calildmia, 
and elsewhere has not received-the attention it deserves. Mi'soonoep-' 
tion and inadeq\iate understanding of the assistance' Avhi^ may he 
rendered through a service that has been handicapped by the nanwi 
“psychiatry” usually takes the form* of belief that its field is that 
of treatment of tha insane. This is, of course, not the case. These 
services in the universities are concerned for the most part with tJ^ 
remoynl of mental obstructions to the fullest personal realizatioil'of 
^ abilities and character. In the prese.nt sUte of knowledge in regtni 
•to these mattes, it is true that the extreme cases are receiving most 
attention. But the knowledge gained may point the way to useful 
service that may well be extended at some period of their lives to 
many individunls who are regarded as mentally and morally Tionnii. 

, ^ . SrrOKKT BBOULATIOI^ 

I • * * 

Certain mattei-s of convention and practice Uiat are usually not 
interpreted in moral sen.ses7 but ‘are qf impor(once and significance 
in the college social community, continue to receive attention. The 
I regulation of the use of automobiles has received much publicity, 

I • because of the action taken by the University of Illinois in 

j forbidding their use. Institutions as far apart as Princeton and the 
Texas 'Agricultural and Mechanical College have also inaugurated^ 
drastic motor-car regulation. It is argued in support of careful ref- 
lation of the use of motor cars by students that automobile usafs tend 
to low scholarship and waste of time ; that accidents, violatio^f law, 
^and moral delinquencies result from free-use of this moans of ^rans- 
portatiqn and recreation. In spite of the discussion and thq, action 
condemning student use of .the automobile, drastic restriction Ym 
been on the whole regarded by many institutions witjh , amusement ’ 
In some instances it is contended that cuttin^'off autoraobiltf privi- 
jeges does not meet the fundamentaLsituationr,' which is to provide 
‘ - trnining which will give self-control in regard to. use of time, inspire 
car^ for the rights pf others, create interest in scholarship, and insure ' 
respect for the law, both statutory and moral. 

I . Thequesdonof amoliig, eepeciaUy on the part of women studonta, 

[ :u sUU .a subject -of discussion and consideration. On the whole, I 
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however,' the tendency probaply 
reflected in President MacCri 

As a social practice, students aW 
College, entitled to decide the mattr 
betlth, the college is entlUed'to dro| 
fall to measure up to the minimum s 



regard it from the standpoint 
tement: ‘ 



>n the 
ig up 
idmin- 


optnlon of the faculty of VosBar 
ilrcs. As a hoblt Injuridp to 
who for mis cause or any ||ifher 
^hya^l ^ \\ 

ftK Che, West and South smol^ng by YoMen \b linked upot^i|R 
having 'significance of greater social i^p<^t mafi as W 

East This is especiaUy true of sm^ii^b]^, biilt'''ea,^|i^ 

men are frequently surprised to find that mok'mg'.^ men is^alst^^ 
forbitlden br discountenanced on the cbllegc -campus and in 
college buildings. A conference was held reoemly in We East, wfife 
indudhd representation from Bryn M^r, Mcl^t Holyoke, Sn/itl 
Vassar, and 'Wellesley, to consid^ tbe ques^n of smoking byu 
women students, but no joint action wis taken. President Wocdley’s^ 
report clearly states the significant /feature of the cobferento, in 
which'rvjpresentatives of student government participated. The im< 
portant point in her view was not a question on smoking ^ not 
smoking, l^ut ^*the result df the discussion is a wi 
part of the student body to bring the problem of college 
for a joint discussion between them, the. faculty, 
istration.’* ^ . 

* BTUOEIfT SCl><OOVXBirMm«T * 

V * 

During the period under consideration self-govemmenl bd students, 
has been undergoing r^xamination and criticism. This \s Specially 
true in the men’s colleges, but is not manifest in the wonen’s self- 
governing associations. At 'Wisconsin after 20 years oi mperienoe. 
self-government by the men students has been tbandoued. At Yale, 
after a period in which the student council apparently refused to 
exercise its. functions of investfgation and disciplinary action, reor> 
ganizatioh'has resulted iiTa rejuvenationr which has produced “ results 
that were at once surprising and gratifying.” At Cornell also doubt 
has existed with reference to the self-regulation of student conduct, 
but in his last report the 'president expresses satisfaction over the 
spirit which dominates students* adminikration of matters that fall 
under their eontroL . The president of the .University of California 
•also highly commends tbe student government of that institution.- 
In SO' far as questions with reference to student government have 
arisen, they seem io .center largely about distaste for the exercise of 
. inve^igative and disciplinary functions. Faculties do not like these " 
duties, and in some cases their .transfer to the student b^y h^ been 
dictated by the idea that the faculty would thus esca^ ni^nmbiVify 
in the sphere of puniehment imd police, rather than by a constructive 
^an for developing the spirit of ^|m 1 rtudent participation in the 
management of his e^vironmwtat and social Ufa. . ' ' ’ , ‘ ^ 
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Severol symposia upon, the subject of student welfare have cen- 
tered about the question of voluntary anU compulsory chapel attend- 
ance. No consensus of opinion seems to have been leached. The 
faculty of Vassar has gone on record as favoring voluntary chapel^ 
and 1D25-2C ended compulsory chapel at Yale. Compulsory attend- 
ance at chapel in most of the southern and western institutions is 
apparantly chusing little concern. Most of the discussion does not 
clearly distinguish between chapel exercises as religious service and 
chapel exercises ^ serving the functions of general student assem- 
blies. The question is therefore a confused one in many respects. 

' Probably their attitude toward chapel attendance does not adequately 
measure either the interest of students or their attitude with respect 
to religious observances and religious faith. Certainly the promi- 
nent given to advotacy of voluntary chapel does not indicate a 
decline in the colleges and universities of interest in relicioN either 
on the port of students or administrations. . ' ’ ^ 

Keligion in education has during the biennium been discussed to 
an extent that niakes it almost take on^ the character of an important 
development. It is difficult to determine how much of this interest 
is duo to recrudescence of the traditional dominance of religious 
motivcq, a dominance that has always been, and probably always will 
be^ stronger than preoccupation with le.Hs personal motives someiiiiies 
leads IIS to believe. Much of the discussion is due," no doubt, to 
recurring alarm on the part of middle age as to whkt the younger 
generation is coming to, and it evidently represents an attempt on the 
part of the elders* to revive early religious M'aining as a means of 
sa\iiig youth. Some of the iJiterest is due to readjusted views of 
I ^ucation, whi^ lead to the conviction that knowledge and culture, 
whether scientific or classical, fail to create elements of character 
den^d^ for social and individual welfare. Whatever the cause' for 
^ revived interest in-student religion, studies show in State-supported, 
as well as in private and denominationally controlled institutions, that 
the number of courses in religion, in biblical literature, and’ io 
^ related subjects has been greatly multiplied. The approach to this 
instruction has been well described as follows: 

, The aim of InstnictloD la to exanilae In acholariy fashion and with impar- 
tiality whaurelialon la aud what part religloa has ployed In the history of the 
baban race. The subjects of these courses biclude the Bible, the study and 
loterpretatloD of religion, church history and religion as a factor In neraonal 
and Boclal life 

* 

• ^ The impression gained is that in so far as institutions are embody- 
[• ing education about religion in formal courses, they partake in only 
a slight degree of the deep emotional fervor which inspired religions 
instmetion prior to Uie devalopmeot of the scientific spirit 


a 
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THq topic of religious instruction suggests a digre^on from stu- 
dent relations and welfare to call attention to the educational stand- 
ards of seminaries fqr the training of Protestant clergymen. There 
is in many institutions of this kind a very low standard of scholar- 
ship. The courses offered ^hilve little uniformity of intellectuarcon- 
teht No generally accepted standard course intended to prepare 
clergymen exists. Among Protestant denominations, church Ix^ies 
exercise very little control over the instruction given in preparation 
for their ministries. Conditions of admission range from grammar- 
school preparation or even less to the requirement of a first degree 
from a reputable college The graduation requirements and the 
tlegrees.granted at tlie conclusion of the courses of study are equally 
confused. The^lationship of work in the theological seminaries to 
ihnt of the colleges and universities, especially to the graduate 
schools, is uncertain and unsatisfactory. Under modem conditions 
it would appear desirable. that, even though common agreement as’ 
to.ba.sie content can not be reached, the seminaries of individual 
denominations might well, in cooperation with church bodies, agree, 
upon more uniform standaids. * 


IMPROVEMENT OF. TEACHING 

Ever since teaching has been considered from the professional 
standpoint, it has been as^rted that the poorest teaching in the 
world is found in the colleges. Until recently,, however, there has 
been little direej^ attack on this problem. Courses of study have 
been given looking to preparation of grade and high-school teachere, 
but none for the training of college teachers. No doubt the teaching 
function in the colleges has been regarded as important, but practice 
has made advance in salary and rank depend more largely upon 
preparation in subject matter and upon research, literary, or other 
creative activity than upon the quality of classroom work. Increased 
interest in service to the individual student naturally has raiaed the ' 
problem of better college teaching into new prominence and haa 
. produced effective action. 

The Bureau of Education recenUy supplemented a study made by 
i*rof. C. D. Bohannan, by an Informal investigation of 74 higher- 
educational institutions to determine what measores had been taken 
lo^tking to the improvement or control of the quality of teaching in 
these institutions. This study showed a very definite trend toward 
administrative action to deal. with the problems of teaching by means 
other than those of enrouraging rusearch and graduate work in 
subject-matter fields. Fifty-six of the 74 have taken steps to improve 
Uie teaching work of their college faculties. Seven of (he 74 now ' 
^uir© definite amounts of teaching experience prior to employment, 

‘ ‘^ile 7 others do not specify exact araounla, but will, not employ 
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teachers who have had no (eacliing ex)>encnce. Only 4 of the 74 
have adopted fixed amounts of professional training in education 
-HS a prerequisite (o emp)oynient,‘but 4 other cyes.‘^look for” sud» 
training. In the case of Rhode Ifeland a r«j€nt jaw esUblishes a. 
professorial certificate issued by the State commissioner of education 
upon tlie authority of the Sute board of education. This certificate 
wtitics instructors in State higher institutions to participate in the 
State pension provisions. It specifies the equivalent of 15 semester 
hours of professional teacher training, as one prerequisite for secur- 
ing the certificate. Clenison College*, South Carolina, docs not pra- 
scribe definite amounts of professional educational tr^iining but hi» 

, adopted the device of promoting members of the faculty who am 
about to i^ive a year’s leave of absence for study. They are asked * 
to include in Uieir. study the professional educational subjects related 
to their specific fields, if they have not previously had such training. 

Many colleges and universities are now offering, courses looking 
directly to (he preparation of college teachers, either courses intended 
primarily for graduate students or especially designed for mcn^iv 
of the faculty already employed. The University of Chicago, Coifeell, 
New Vork University, Columbia, Incjiana, Harvard, the University 
of Texas, and Ohio State all offer such work. It is (rue that in many 
of them instances the main emplmsis i$ on college adminristration anil 
• Organization rather than upon subjects ordinarily* regarded us train* - 
ing for the teaching profession. Eleven of the; 74 institutions inves- 
tigated by the Bureau of Eklucation give' courses to prepare graduate ' 
students to become college teachers or special courses for their own 
faculties. The content and method used in the courses given ham 
not yet been fully developed. Ohio State University, io a three- 
quarter coursi*,, treats fint of the scientific method { second, of the 
historical ^d social birekground; and third, of such questions as the 
logical versus psychological organization, the, meaning of liberal 
education, and the like. The New York University School of Edu- 
cation has inaugurated a three-year graduate curriculum leading to 
the Ph. D. The fundamental purpose is to prepare men and women 
to become teachhrs in colleges, universities, and professional schools. 
The thesis subject must be chosen from some field of higher education 
which will t^d to promote improvement of teaching and atiml^s- 
tration. 


oooaasa Roe wAOavrr 

I ' • I 

Courses organized especiallyxbr the! faculty are usually not very 
•sucoesful/^^b^when enrollment involuntary. Attempts to cdm|>e! 
atf^danco of thu faculty are look^upon by faculty members as 
unjh^fied interfeWoe with personal liberty and have as a result 

with failiira. Whether attendanoe is voluntary 
or oompnlsoiy, however, aucoees in such special faculfy courses has' 
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been attained only when the course is planned by the class itself upon 
ibo basis.of individual problems. The New Mexico Agricultural and 
Mechanical College has upon this basis secured enthusiasm and 
' import ant results. 

Special courses, whether u|>on a graduate basis or specially de- 
sipned for the faculty, have not been tried in many of the institutiunK 
where real progress has been made. Encouragement, and pce«Bttre in 
8on)e cases from the administration, have in 11 of the 74 int>4lf9|Ms 
secured enrollment of faculty members in regular school of educata^ 
work. The benefits of such attendance are based upon the belief lliat 
the principles given in courses, for instance, in secondary education, 
may be applied by mature men to the somewhat different conditions 
of college instruction. • 

As a means of arousing faculty interest in college instruction and 
in some cases for thcjJcfinite purpose of instructing the faculty, short 
courses, forums, and lectures by outside men of prominence in tlie 
professional e<lucationnl worhl have been orgnnir.ed by 10 of the 74 in* 
stitutiona. Reports indicate that the rosults of this tyiw of work have 
'been good, but it is being realized increasingly that some form of 
follow-up is needed to supplement faculty training of this character. 
' The lack of permanence and continuity in short courses conducted 
by outside educationists is overcome in part when faculty clubs are 
organized or diverted to consideration of teaching problems. Fif- 
teen, of the 74 colleges and universities investigated show activity 
of this type that enlists the participation of faculty members upon 
« seJf-organized and voluntary basis. 

It is significant that the greatest change in the character of faculty 
meetings has been in the direction of introducing one or more meet- 
mgs a month, at which carefully prepared programs dealing with 
the problems of higher education are discus^. In 28 institutions 
of the 74, this is the practice. Quite frequently such proceedings lead 
to the fo^^al organization 6^f acuity committees and subcommittees 
which take up seriously the study of specific problems of teaching. 
Altbougli a new venture, the organization of oonunittew and sul>‘ 


committees for these purposes at the University of Oregon represents 
one of the most careful attempts to enlirt in this way the intercot 
^ of faculty members in the problems of instruction. It is said tr hat 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the faculty at the Unsorsity of 
Oregon have Ujus been actively interested and engaged ip considera- 
tion of these problems. 

The most embarrassing question that can be asked of college ad- 
mipistratois and of faculty members with reference to the teaching 
of an institution is : ** How do you know what kind of teaching is 
going on in this coUegef ” Although in 19 of the 74 institutions 
studied some fbnn of inspection it reported, it wu found that this 
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inspection is in many cases, perfunctory or neglected* and has not 
. assumed the importance that supervision has in the public scliools. 
There is considerable misunderstanding about this matter. Faculty 
members resent formal supervision, but wo.uld probably be inclined 
to chan^ their attitude if they fully realized the importance given | 
by administrative officers to student opinion in jastimating faculty'^ 
efficiency. Inquiry at over 60 ^stitutiqns shows that, whether they * 
'know it or not, the faculty is continually subjected to student super- 
vision and report of an informal character which has become of- pri- 
mary importance in the administration’s estimate of classroom work. 

It would seem that expert supervinon by* mature and trained pei-sons 
belonging to his own craft would be more acceptable to the college 
instrnctor, ' 

Although faculty members are inclined to resent any direct attempt 
■' by the administration to supervise methods of ins^truction used in 
the classroom, they are more willing to admit the legitimate interest 
of the administratfbn in the content of courses. Since, the poor 
^ quality of college teaching has in part been due to poor organization 
of the materials of instrtiction, the practice, now introduced by 
several institutions, of i;equiring detailed syllabi of each course ten(|fl 
to improve classroom work. It requires caneful analyBis of the^ 
material and ground to be covered. 

In the engineering school of the University of Missouri a somewhat ■ 
more careful consideration by the faculty member is required. Three 
, questions are asked of each member of tfie en^neering college: First, 
with reference tp each course the instructor is asked to state wby 
cngineermg students should take the course; second, he is asked to"" 
state the specific things that he expects the student to learn to know 
and to do by taking the course and, third, he is requested* to put 
down 'how he-proposes to teach the student to know^u^ to 'do these 
thin^ The Oregon Agricultural Ck)llege also has in the engineering 
division a smular but somewhat more elaborate method of afriving 
at information of the same general character. Thu results of these 


inquiries are extremely interesting and lead to maDvjjnportaDt 
results. Possibly the professional spiirit of the faculti^ in engineer- 
ing schqpls which makes them, refer to -th§m8elves as * engineers” 
nth^r than as professors ” may account for willingness and industry 
In promo^g such investigation. 

At. the Umversity of Southern California- ano^ier method of yi- 
proach has been devised which is of considerable interest and which 
might be- adopted by other institutions. Upon the basis of the well- 
known Cardinal Principles- of Secondary Education (Bureau of 
Eiducatioo Bui. 1918, No. 85), 10 objectives for college education have 




been denned, These objectives have been explained to faculty mem- 
^^bejrs, and 0aoh inatruetor is required to 'state m writing what ea^ 
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of his courses contributes toward the attainment of* these objectives. ■ 
Study of the* returns has not yet pn^eeded far, but -such examina- 
tion as Jias been made indicates that' useful suggestions for further 
inquiry and for certain adjustments may be derived. Mhny of the 
^ raturns from members of the faculty, however, show that in their ' 
opinion the inquiry smacked somewhat of ' the abstract and 
impracticable. • 

The ^esultlr^)f 'the inquiry conddcted by the Bureau of Education 
are, on the whole, encouraging,* They indicate, at any rate, that 
attention and effort have been centered upon problems that have in 
large measure in the past been foreign to faculty consciousness. As 
yet formal requirements of professional education do not exercise 
much influxes either as a basis for employment or upon thos^already 
employai. Self-directed and self-controlled interests of the Acuity 
and incorporation of study of teaching problems in administrative 
programs submitted for faculty consideration seem most effective. 
When matters that concern administration or content of courses is 
made the starting point for further study, subsequent dWdopments ^ 
tend to be most productive. It still appears, howevei*; that no 
criteria satisfactory to university faculties have been accepted as a 
means of measuring good teaching. * ‘ 


Interest in student quality 

Parallel to the desire for.^tter service to students is the desire 
for a better grade of students to serve. During the biennium atten- 
tion has been centered largely about service to the gifted or superior 
student, so conspicuously neglected by our ordinary college proce- 
dure, but this aspect of discussion by no means indicates the limits 
of interest and*action with reference to student quality. 

Some of the discussion upon Uiia subject is Carlylean in dyspeptic 
misinterpretation. It asserts that Ihere are a large number of |iit 
wits now in college, even though evidence points to quite the con- 
trary.* One writer asserts that a large proportion oi college stu- 
dents ^ can not grasp the essentials of any subject of college grade.^’ 
Humorous or cutting^ phrases have frequently given a wrong impres- 
sion of the college, such as that of Brander Matthewses description 
of college as “ a well-appointed cotmtiy club with incidental oppor- 
tunities for study.*’ These attitudes of mind and the attitudes pro- 

« iced by such statements tend to take the view that higher education 
ould enst for the gifted student alone. It represents a departure 
from oelief in* the value of college training for every degree of 
intelligence and of peiiistence capable of scrambling* through or over 
the obstacles now set up for admission and graduation. It disre- 
gards the fact that a large prpportipp' of the men and women' who 
are doing^ world’s worlc are not eapwiaUy gifted and oven that ' 

** ’ 1 .t ^ ^ 
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D^y of those jwho &re "most influential in directing the worlds 
atfa^ are of mediocre ability as measured in terms of scholastic 
attainment or of studious habits and tastes. 

Special provision for the gifted student is highly desirible, and 
tradencies indicate that tUe group will soon be adequately cared for. 

e results of a generation of such a consciously selective proces ' 
will awaited with interest. There is little likelihood, however, 
that the product will monopolize the intellectual and directive pur- 
suits ^e Nation. Both the publicly supported and the private!? 
supported institutions that are inspired by the missionary impulse 
wiU rontmue to reproduce more nearly the conditions of a world ia 
wmch gifted, mediocre, and moron are mingled together in varied 
relations and contacts. 

In generd, the tendency to manifest interest and obtain, knowledge 
of the quahty of students admitted and educated is a part of the 
^erel raising of the level of mass education and .is closely asso- 
mated with increased solicitude for the individual. It hu, it is true, 
b^ e^res^ frequently in terms of higher admission requirements, 
higher pasmng grades, and more severe requirements for graduation, 
but It 18 alw evident in the conduct of more searching personnel 
mquiriw and in effbrts wncentrated upon the deficient student 

hmphasis upon selection and upon selective processes as means of 
raising student quality is evident in the acUon taken by many insti- 
tubons. Miami University, for instance, wishes to impose a general 
entrance examination for freshmen in the liberal arts similar to that 
given to studenU entering the teachers’ courses and advances as an 
ardent that this plan would eliminate 10 per cent of the weakest 
app ^canfe- The University of California has entered into a very 
commendable cooperative arrangement with the high schools whereby 
no student IS ad^tted except upon specific recommendation of the 
pnncipal of the high school, the understanding being that the uni- 
versity desires to secure students of high quality only. The arrange- ' 
ment protects the student against mistaken judgment on the part of 
the principal by providing that he may also obtein admission by 
taking the examinations of the college entrance examination board. 
As a result of this arrangement the university itself has abolished its 
«"^“®«ons. The University of Neva A in the fell, 
of 19^ will put into effect the requirement that every resident of 
Nevada applying for admission from Nevada high schools must prt- 

feU of 1928 it will require that 6 of the 16 units be presented with 
this grade. , 

• rwwoiM. it is impossible of und^ 

X. ‘«?.ewstly, grmJe requiremenfe end 

tdoptei. 
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more generally. The most extreme expreseion of desire to eliminate 
is that made by the American Association of Unlversi^ Professors. 

It proposes to eliminate arbitrarily upon a percentage basis at the 
end of the sophomore year and to admit to the junior year only a 
' prescribed number of students. This has an, academic sowd and 
embo4ies some of the mechanical characteristics that have been so 
much criticized in American higher education. The Oregon Agri- 
cultural College requires a junior certificate showing that the student 
has completed the requirements of the first two years befofe' junior 
standing can be obtained. At Pennsylvania State College the, fresh- 
man class was cut to* two-thirds at the beginning of the sophomoro 
year and to one-half qf its onginal strength at the beginning of the 
junior year. The school of chemistry and physics requires that the 
student maintain throughout his collegeNK>urse a record close to that 
prescribed by the credit point system for graduation. It is stated 
that if the credit point systen^ in this institution had been in effect 
in June, 1926, 13.6 per cent of the ^aduating class would nojb have 
> graduated. T^ile the credit point system, which has become almost 
universal in its application, apparently concerns graduation alone, its 
effect is to eliminate at earlier stages students who tend to drop 
below the minimunL and particularly those who prior to graduation 
drop so far below the minimum that they can not recover.lost ground. 

' The graduate and professional schools also tend to raise standards 
for admission and graduation. It has been averted publicly <that this 
tendency of the graduate and professional schools is dictat<^ by a 
desire to limit the numbers funiished to the profession, blit desire 
to raise* th& character of the professions is also a controlling motive. 
Gornell Law School went on a graduate basis in September, 1925, 
and all law schools in New York show a tendency ^to' raise admis- 
sions above former standards. Durin'g 1925 two law schools in th» ^ 
State raised their requirement for admission to two years of college 
work and one raised it One year. The University of California school 
of jurisprudence has increased its requirement for admission by 
requiring the A. B. or B. S. from the University of California or 
the equivalent, but it admits from the college of letters and science 
and the college of commerce of the university indents who have 
senior standing. The University of North Carolina has established 
• ruling that in 1927-28 applicants for admission- to the medical 
school must have an average grade of 60 per cent in their two years 
'of premedical college work and that in 192^29 an average of 85 
per cent will be required. 


B0N0B8 m OTTrO) StVMnVTS ** . • \ * 

The plan of honors courses^ which isi typified at SwqrUunoret idill 
excites much interest and sttidy, but is sot being adopted ^nersUy 
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without modification. 'It Was, of course, not intended to be id 
adopted. .The tendency is to adapt practical procedure in other 
Imitations to basic desires to secure, intensification of educationiJ 
effort^ to raise the quality of the^ student body as a whole, and td 
provide means to care for the especially gifted' student. On the 
whole tJie tendency ^ms to be to go one step further than the hqnois 
courses do and to raise the question as to whether the methods appli- 
cable to the selected, spwially gifted student are not applicabk 
also in a certain degree to the general run of students. In other 
words, the impetus and experience given by those who are emphasiz- 
mg the honor ^udent is being used as the starting point and guide 
for the reexamination of the entire process of educational organiza- 
tion and of methods of^ 'procedure. 

Soine of the plans adopted are of special interest,' That at Dart-* 
mouth is described under the title “ Four. proposals to build power'’ 
and has been developed through the fomt effort«:of the administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the student body. The“plan is as important 
for education during the first two years-as for the last two, although 
Ik partakes of many of the elera.ents of the honors cours6 during the 
later penqd. At Yale Law- School students are allowed in the third- 
year class to -elect wdrk in small groups In certain subjects with 
mstruction by the seminar' method, Prinfeton.has reduced the num- 
ber of courses required of seniors of high scholarly standing who 
wish to devote additional time to investigation of subjects in their 
special fields of study! As a result of the measures taken by Prince- 
ton the institution has been charged with setting ta.sks for under- 
graduates which only graduate students are capable of doing. The 
aUmkion is an example of current underestimake of undergraduate 
' ability to w^ and to curry into study the spirit of extracurricular . 

• activitiM. That the charge is not true is evidenced by the fact that 
two senior classes of 400 each have met Princeton’s requirements. 

At Stanford students are allowed to dhoo^e for independentfctudy 
.a progrm of work outlined by a faculty adviser. The student is 
responsible for his time and accounts- for his fesults through ao 

exammation during the groduation pqriod. ' 

The University of California has established an honor list of 
upper-division students who'maintain a grade of B-or above. This 
hat IS printed and the studertte are giv6n speciaHibraiy privilegw 

Md may do special work under the supervision of the major 
department. ' * * 

Mianu University rewards schoiarehip in a somewhat unusual way, 
^though It IS merely an adaptation of. the honors plan of excusing 
worn the requirement of regiilar attendance upon exercises and, 
olas^ The high-Jionor student*-4hat is, those who make 126.fi 
...Otvabove-hUve alE ab^at^for tho semester canceled;'^* TTiia is jinV 
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p^rUnt'in this institution^ since for every 20 uncnnqeled absences 
one hour is deducted from the credits made by the ^udent during 
the,semeker.. • • * ' . • ' ' 

At Vassar another unusual substitute for h<MDOirs courses has been 
devised. The publication knov7h as The Journal of Undergraduate * 
Studies has been inaugurated. In addition independent study iu 
provided by giving extra hours of credit ^which are “ attached to 
certain advanced courses to allow for more ihtensive work by the 
student, independent of class hours.” ^ 

One of the most interesting adaptations df methods to ii^re a 
suitable rate of progress for the especially .able or the especially 
industrious* student, is that provided in ce^in subjects at • Purdue 
University. The account of this experiment which has been printed 
by the universi^ is entitled •“ Double-pace students.” *The plan per- 
mits completion of certain work in hal/ the. time ordinarily Required 
and'for*transfer when occasion arises from ordinary pace to rapid- 
pace sections or the reverse. __ • 

INTENSIFICATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

> 

The varied and complex programs offered by the colleges and Uni- 
versities have created the impression that the work of t^e individual 
student is equally varied and dispei*sed. As one writer elpressed the 
opinion: “Varied activity nas been substituted for the ability to 
think.” .This view is, of course^not entijrely justified, but has enough 
basis in fact to warrant discussion pf recent trends lootking to concen- 
tration and intensification of the educational process. 

Interest in the individual student, improvement in college teaching, 
provision of opportunity for the superior student, aR have a di^t 
liearing upon this probleih. The demands of employment and 'pro- 
fessional occupation have also^ contributed to bring |tbout greater 
concentration * of mind and effort on the part of college students. 
This demand is expressed in an opinion contained in a discussion of 
the preip^ical course al^he University of Michigan ; 

I am stiTick by the fact that Ti|e pressure [of work] Id most colleges Is at the 
(•resent time, too low 'for those w^hare made up their minds to oudertake the 
slndy of medielfx*. • • • I betiere that a stiffer grade of work would be 
» In the interest of h more accurate selection. 

President MacCrocken, of Vassar. says : • . ‘ 

We most expect our Mtpdtnta more and more to seek opportunity for a greater 
onncehtrntlon of time, longer and fewer written papera. fewer and more 
^ Impnrtiuit appointments, fewer gnd more specific lectures. 

Another cbum contributing to desire for greater concentration of 
time and effort arises from tha fact that the present generation of onr 
college faculties haa been trained and occuMoroed to regard reaearoh 
.is highly important. Analysis of or even reminiscences about' ^e* 
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• creative intellectual values of these aspects of their education ai 
compared with those that were derived from class attendance and 
note Uking has led many faculty members to wonder whether tha 
principles and impulses which characterize research work may not ba 
applied to undergraduate college education with more effective result* 
^thw. have been obtained through the tniditional methods. Evidewa 
exists everywhere in our colleges which shows ^tudent devotion to 
activities in which they create their own interest and over 'which th» 
exercise their own control. Further, scientific progress has been » ^ 
impressive that the scientific method has become a slogan of those 
^ho are devoted to the educational life, if not always an instrument 

>^>»^Ietely undei* their command. Personal inquiry, hunger for 
fa^ as a basis for understanding, is of the essence of the scientific 
pint. Neither ready-made facts nor condusions, such as much col- 
lege instruction has offered as the main dish on the educational menii, 
appeal.to scientifically trained faculty members. Tliey are beginning 

. to show considerable reluctance to offer thein students no more than 

thu^. 


Ordinary class work has required little intellectual exertion oer- 
tai^y little of the spirit of scholarly inarch, on the part of the 
student It hu not, according to current criticism, compelled ind»- 
^dent thinking and mental struggle. Research training has so 

• developed the professor’s own creative impulses that he is now seek- 
^ meth<^ of teaching which wiU aim at developing in the stu- 
dent the* impulse to di^ver and to systematize knowledge. The 
project method so familiar in agricultural education is receivinir 
mcrea^ consideration. Under this method the -fundamental ele- 
mpt IS consideration and solution of problems by the student. The 
principal concern of the instructor is the methodology of the stu- 
dent’s approach to the problem and of his collection and handling 
of data requii^d for solution. This method is in harmony with the 
tendency of the world outside the college to demand from students 

not specific knowledge, but abiUty to work and to tackle new 
situations. . ' 

9- 

. Thwi reigns for growmg interest and action looking to intenm- - 
flcation of the educational processes are*supplemented by facts which 
indicate tljat American students are not so far advanced at a given 
age 1 ^ are European ones. It is felt.that the age of collet entrance 
Md the a^ of college graduation are too great. - At CorneU. for 
instance, whjje the prescribed age for entrance is 16 for men and 17 
for women, the average is 18 and the median even higher.* It was 
also discovered that 478 freshmen offered a surplus of enlnwce 
wedita sven^^ 1.4| ppinte beyond the required Ifi units. At thr 
Oregon Agricultural College it woe found that the age of freshmen' 
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,^5-26 was 19.62; of sophomores, 21.40; juniors/ 21.40; and 
28.47. 

recent study mftde by the Bureau of fiducation indicates to a 
ooDsiderable extent that one year of the four-year 'high-school course 
is not really preparation for the work now giyen. in colleges. Insd- 
totions seem inclined to accept the conclusion that the formal stand- 
ard of 16 units for the four years of high-school study can.be broken 
'down without harm to the character of the work done in college. 
Seven and eight-tenths per cent of the four-year colleges now admit 
on the basis of 12 units of senior high-school workn,Of the private 
colleges, 9.4 per cent With enrollments of less than ^600 admit under 
the 12-nnit bams, wjale of those with enrollments of 1,600, 6.4 per 
cent admit u'poh this -basis, Of the State universi ies, 7,6 per ctot‘ 
have accepted this revision of old standards* In thh* regions covered 
by the HiTorth Ccritral AsBociation, 12 per cent of the ooHegea admit 
upoa«lhe 12-unit basis; in the northeastern and northwestern terri- 
tories, 2.9 per cent and 3.2 per cent, respectively,' and in southern’ 
territory, 7.8 per cent.. Of the colleges in the territoiy-of the North 
Central Association, 88.4 per cent approve the idea upon condition 
that the plan, secures general acceptance. On the other hand, in the 
northeastern territory, only 68.8 per c^t are willing to make the 
change under the same oottditiQn. If this plan ^should become gen- 
erally efifMtive, it will imply wn extensive reconsideration of methods 
and relationships both in the secondary and the college fields. 

Quite apart from the provisions made to care for the gifted student^ 
there is apparent.an increased tendency to make administrative and 
curriculum adjustments which tend to encourage concentration of 
time and effort. The University of California, for instance, 'plana 
couriderable re^rictlon in- the number of courses open to f rWhmen. • 
Miam Univeraty has readjusted its plan 'for grouping subjects and 
requirements in order to secure gmter concentration. ‘TJie compre- 
•' hensive examination is rapidly being substituted for pieoe-meal and 
.dispersed passing of cours^ and tests. At Yale the traditional year 
.system has been abolished in the school of medicine. Students' are 
enrolled both in the graduate school and in the school of medicine. 
This is true, although traditionally three yqars* college work are 
required for admi^on to the medical college, while four years are' 
required for amission to the graduate school. The student Mlects the 
sequence of his studies with the advice of his instructors upon the 
basis of his previous work and the purposes he has in view. .When he 
.Onishes his preclinical yrork he Wy continue and secure his M. D.-or 
he may branch off into specialties leading to the Ph. D. ‘Li neithef .. 
casq-ia it necessary that he secure a bachelors degree. 

5ull significance of the Johns Hopkins proposal to eliminate two 
years lias not been fully realized in eduoitional discusaions. The plan 
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is applied in senior college, work to those who intend to specialiai 
rather than to go i^ead in the regular wa/to the first degree. ■. Suoh 
siudents need only sati^ the pipfessor that they are qualified for 
^ ‘ advanced work. Their programs are then outlined by the professora 
. ' “No arithmetical system of credits shall be applied ;^and each depart* 
ment shall determine the character of the work required — lectures, 
conferences, reading, laboratory, etc.” Those ^ho decide to specialise 
may become at once candidates for the masters* and doctors’ degieea - 
The minimuih time r^uirement for the master'’s is three years of uni* 

, versity work and residence; and for the Ph, D,, tour jears of work 
and residence.* 

Johns Hopkins is also broaking down formality and mechanical 
requirements in the undergraduate department. In the college of 
,arts^and sciences reading courses under the supervision of an instruc- 
tor are offered in eigiu^departmenta, and 21 students are pursuing 
^ , these courses; In addition, 19 undergraduate students have^b^ ' 

• permitted to take gfaduate courses n»ost satisfactory i^ulia 
Something of the same process has | been tried by the economics 
department in the University of Michigan. Six hours of credit aie 
allowed for a reading course open to elected students. The plan is 
described as follows: 

• - • I 

' It la toe porpoae of toe department of ecoiMiQlcs to eocoorage toeee etudeati 
. to broy^ widdjr In books, classrooms, professors’ etadles, and toe rooms of | 
otoer atodents '(rather than to adopt Intenrire aradoata school methods of 
•tody and research), to reflect .apon their reading and experience throogh ! 

■* Informal^ dlacnsalon, and to coonjlnate their rarlona lines of interest and 1 
oompetenoe. * * * . i 

. ^ At the end of each aemeater every member of the group will submit a imper 

telling in hla own way what he has dona In the tlim tons made available and 
deacrlblng hla r^cdon’to As reading and pxperienca. ^ 

CONCLUSION 

foregoing review, covering the biennium 1924-2«, shows that 
' , . higher education in the United States is in a state of flux. 

The imperative necessity for higher education to readjust itself 
to the social and wpnomic structure of the Nation is receiving atten- 
tion, but scientific study and research, now so generally given to 
-oletBils of metoods and procedure in higher instiChtions, are little 
used in defining the larger obj^tives and relation^ps of institu*. 

^ tlonal. service. In general, higher education ia receptive to changes 
in , method, in content, and in procedure, but little evidence exists 
of' the development^ of general educational philosophies to which 
specific problems tjaay be related. 


